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The purpose of this study was to examine the 
communication behavior. of Asian American women who held 
nontraditional, male-dominated jobs. Two hundred and eighty seven 
Asian American women of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Philippino 
descent in both traditional and nontraditional occupations were 
interviewed in Washington, D.C. and San Francisco. In the interviews 
various instruments were utilised to determine the participants' 
ethnic identity, sexual identity, interracial identity, and verbal 
and non-verbal communication patterns. Results included the 
following. Nontraditional occupation holders displayed (1) a 
combination of Asian and American value orientations, (2) more 
masculine tendencies or the perceived ability associated with 
masculine-related orientations such as being more decisive and 
ambitious, (3) a rejection of stereotypes attributed to them by white 
members of society, (4) more situat ' on-person specific assertive 
verbal behavior, and (5) a trend toward more nonverbal assertive 
behavior. The pattern of multicultural adjustment of the Asian 
American women in nontraditional occupations consisted of their being 
more highly educated and older than their counterparts in traditional 
occupations, and in their displaying an additional set of 
communication behavioral skills- to deal with a variety of individuals 
of different sexes and cultures. (Author/RK) 
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ABSTRACT 



The objective of this study was to examine the 
relationship between ethnic, sexual, and interracial 
coaponents of identity or intrapersonal coaaunication 
and selected verbal and nonverbal interpersonal 
coaaunication strategies that aay be related to the 
attainaent by Asian Aaerican woaen of their respected 
positions, in non-traditional, aale-doairiated 
professions* 

287 Asian Aaerican voaen of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Pilipino descent in both traditional and 
non-traditional occupations were interviewed in 
Washington, D.c and San Francisco. Ethnic identity was 
aeasured by a version of the Ethnic Identity 
Questionnaire (Hasuda et* al., 1970); sexual identity 
was aeasured by the Oea Sex Role Inventory {Bern, 1975); 
interracial identity was indicated b w the degree of 
self-application or rejection of stereotypes of Asian 
voaen perceived by Caucasians; verbal coaaunication 
patterns were aeasured by questions selected froa the 
Assertiveness Schedule and the Assertiveness Test (Gay, 
1975; Hathus, 1973) ; *nd nonverbal coaaunication 
patterns were aear -~ \ in teras of spatial relations 
based on the Kuet' :ial Scheaa test (Kuethe, 1962). 

Results of ti ' scriainant analysis supported the 
following hypothesv^. (1) non-traditional occupation 
holders (NTO) displayed a cdabination of Asian And 
Aaerican value orientations; (2) NTO respondents 
displayed aore masculine tendencies or the perceived 
ability associated with aasculine-related orientations 
such as being aore decisive and aabitious, (3) NTO 
types rejected aore perceived stereotypes attributed to 
thea by white iieabers of society; (4) NTO types 
displayed aore situation-person specific assertive 
verbal behavior; and (5) NTO respondents displayed a 
trend towards aore nonverbal assertive behavior { not 
statistically significant). 

The pattern of Baltic iltural adjustaent of the 
Asian Aaerican woaen in non-traditional occupations 
consisted of^their being aore highly educated, older 
than their counterparts in traditional occupations, and 
displaying an additional set pi coaaunication 
behavioral skills to deal with a variety of individuals 
of different sexes and cultures. The NTO types were 
reportedly aore sit uationally adaptive than their 
traditional counterparts and reflected an additive 
rather than a replaceaent aodel of cultural adjustaent. 
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I. OBJECTIVE OP THE STODI 



Cqrrent research in intercultural coaaunication 
is reflected in studies of both international and 
interethnic relations. Research on communication 
patterns employed between nations and among ethnic 
groups within a nation like the Hnited States have 
linked the concepts of culture and communication as 
inseparable and oftentimes interchangeable (Smith, 
19*8). within the framework of interethnic relations, 
however, there has not been a systematic investigation 
of the coiaunication behavior of individuals who are 
both neab' s of an ethnic minority and who are female. 
General research on the status of ethnic woaen has not 
been prolific and aore specifically, studies of Asian 
American voaen have been proportionately scarce. 



In the acculturation process in which these Asian 
voaen participate and in similar processes of 
interaction between ethnic group members and those of 
the majority culture, coiaunication can be seen as a 
major channel for sharing information and influencing 
others (Saral, 1977). In interaction between members of 
a siailat culture, the concept of situationally 
appropriate coaaunication styles is deeaed important to 
coaaunicate effectively with others, for exaaple, one 
nay utilize a different pattern of speaking to a 
supervisor as opposed to addressing a subordinate in an 
organizational setting. When human interaction is 
viewed within a multi-cultural setting, the meaning of 
••situationally appropriate 11 acguires an added 
dimension. Effective intercultural communication not 
only means recognizing the nature of the situation and 
the relationship between the intgractants but also the 
specific values and attendant communication patterns 
that aay be peculiar to the other and nay be different 
from one 9 3 own. floreover, the degree of successful 
communication might involve the application of selected 
communication styles with which one is already familiar 
and include the expansion of one's repertoire of 
include additional coaaunication patterns that night be 
culturally sensitive and situationally appropriate 
(Samovar, Porter, and Jain, 1981). 

In a multicultural context, Asian American tomen* 
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'The four largest groups of Chinese Americans/* 
Japanese Americans, Korean Aaericans, and Pilipi.no 
Americans within the ethnic grouping of Asian 
Aaericans will be the focus of this study (O.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1973). Purthemore, since 1 
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can be sieved as both members of an ethnic Asian group 
and a female subculture. A minority of Asian American 
women are employed in professional, high status, and 
administrative positions ( rj.S. Census, 1973). These 
traditionally male-dominated occupations are based on 
certain westernized orientatidns and attendant 
communication styles of leadership, e.g. decisions made 
at the top echelon filter down to the rank and file. 
In contrast, the Asian women who hold these non- 
tYaditional positions have an ethnic heritage based on 
an Eastern set of values and related communication 
styles that present different alternatives in 
interacting with others, e.g. being more subtle and 
indirect in expressing one's views. As bicultural 
members of society, Asian American women in such non- 
traditional settings are faced with an extended set of 
attitudinal and behavioral options with which to 
perceive and interact with others. The extent to which 
these Asian American professional women manage the 
variety of communication alternatives in order to 
function in a multicultural environment has not been 
explored previously. What is unknown, therefore, is 
the influence of both intrapersonal* and interpersonal 
communication* factors that may be related to the 
attainment by these professional women of their 
respective authoritative positions. Furthermore, the 
extent to which these Asian women may have adopted 
selective communication patterns in accordance with the 
multicultural nature of their interactions has also not 
been explored. 

Thus, the objective of this study is 
to examine empirically the interrelationship between 



there is no "f" in the Pilipino language, the "F" 
will be utilized in the spelling of any Pilipino 
references. 

*In speech communication literature, 
"intra personal" refers to those psychological aspects 
of communication that occur within one's self system 
and that are associated with one's identity or self- 
concept. "Interpersonal" refers to those aspects of 
one's communication that occur with another perscn or 
several persons on a face-to-face basis. 

J The term "communication" is used in speech 
communication\research to describe the process of 
symbolic interaction or the actual verbal and nonverbal 
messages themselves that are symbolically encoded, 
transmitted, and decoded by interactants and will be 
used accordingly in this study* 



the socio-cultural and psychological coaponents of 
identity or intrapersonal coaaunication and selected 
verbal and nonverbal interpersonal coaaunication 
strategies that aay be related to the attainaent ty i 
Asian Aaerican voaen of their respected high status 
positions in non-traditional occupations. Such an 
investigation will add eapirically based inforaation to 
current knowledge of % Asian Aaerican voaen that is 
mostly descriptive in nature and will test and extend 
existing socio-psychological and coaaunication theories 
of acculturation patterns. 

II, SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

A. Theoretical Contributions 

The significance of this study lies in its 
identification and analysis of the verbal and nonverbal 
coaaunication strategies utilized by Asian Aaerican 
voaen in prestigious, non- traditional professions. 
Su6h an investigation vill also ptovide an intial view 
of socio-cultural and psychological factors underlying 
the coaaunication strategies that aay be related to the 
attainaent by Asian Aaerican vonen of their respective 
professional positions froa which woaen are usually 
excluded. Research in the af oreaentioned areas will 
add to a further understanding of leadership behavior, 
theories of coaaunication and socio-cultural and 
psychological variables related to Asian Aaerican voaen 
and vill contribute to the current literature on sex 
role research and interracial relations. Data froa the 
study vill also contribute to knowledge about current 
Asian Aaerican needs and issues in Aaerican education 
and vill cast nev light on the direction of prograa 
developaent in educational systeas in Aaerica. 
Hopefully, this research vill serve as a preliainary 
stage for subsequent large scale investigations which 
can include additional Asian Aaerican groups and other 
ethnic voaen's groups. 



3. Practical Contributions 



This investigation has aany social implications 
for dealing with a vide range of practical probleas 
vhich Asian Aaerican voaen face in education and in the 
vork forcel Identification of appropriate strategies 
and patterns of coaaunication utilized by Asian 
Aaerican voaen in high status occupational pbsitions 
and the discovery of related socio-cultural and 1 
psychological factors ire useful in developing optional 
role iioddl3 for other Asian Aaerican woaen to eaulate 
and to integrate into their life situations, iloreover, 
the data vill help educators and coaaunity organizers 



f 
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in planning intercult ural and women's studies course 
contents, instituting communication improvement 
workshops, conducting leadership training seminars, and 
coordinating other intervention programs for social 
change, Results of the study may also aid national 
policy makers to make more informed decisions and to 
develop policies which consider factors affecting the 
managerial and leadership potential of Asian American 
women, 

XIX, a EVIEW or THE literatohe 



Recently, there has been an increased number 
of intercultural studies on ethnic groups and the 
status of women. Systematic investigations of ethnic 
women, especially Asian American women, however, have 
been proportionately scarce, A synthesis of related 
research yields selected conceptual orientations, 

\ 

A, various Components of Asian American Women's 
Itfentitjy or Intrapersonal Communication 

A major theme in the literature on Asian 
American women has been the complex relationship 
between their self system and the communication 
patterns they display in their acculturation process in 
a white male dominated society (Osako, 1976; Yamauchi, 
1976), The multifaceted social identity of many Asian 
American women is comprised of ethnic, sexual and 
interracial components associated witji their occupancy 
in a complicated Structure of status pole sets (flerton, 
1957). ♦ ! 

In an investigation of Asian American women's 
identity it is necessary to consider three major 
components: (1) Kitano^ (1974) distinction of ethnic 
identity or those facets of one ( s self that are 
influenced by one § s cultural heritage, (2) sexual 
identity nhich incorporates those aspects of the self 
that are associated with being female (Erikson, 1950), 
and (3) interracial identity or components of one's 



♦Although there are a number of intercultural 
contexts in which Asian American women's acculturation 
may be studied such as interethnic e.g. Asian American- 
Hispanic American and intraethnic e.g. Chinese 
American- Ja panese American dimensions, the major areas 
of emphasis for purposes d£ the study will be limited 
to (a) intraethnic-- between members of a single ethnic 
group, and (b) interracial*- between a member of an 
ethnic group and one of a dominant majority group-- * 
contexts. 
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self that are attributed to perceptions by oeabers of 
the doainant society (fiich and Ogawa, 1972). 

1. Ethnic Influences . 

Despite a lultitude of intraethnic and 
interethnic factors that contribute to a different 
style and rate of acculturation for each Asian group, 
there are certain cultural siailarities that reflect 
the Asian American experience and that influence 
resulting interracial coaaunicaiion with oeabers of the 
doain^nt society. 5 Aaong the ai.jor Asian values are 
those which serve {a)l to eaphasize the status of jthe 
group over the individual's needs, and (b) to 
\ discourage any assertive atteapts to change 
, dissatisfaction with the status quo in one's 
/environment. Although these orientations aay also be 
. ' held by aeabers of other sub-cultures within the United 
I States, these values aay also be associated with an 
Eastern philosophy. In a broader aulti-cultural 
context, these values can be viewed as contrasting with 
\ values" that are held by the aore westernized aeabers of 
the doainant culture within the United States (Chung, I 
and Rieckelaan, 1974; Kaneshige, 1973; Nievera, 1976; 
'» Ogawa, 1975? Ponce, 197U; tun, 1976). 

Specifically, aany Asian feaales have been 
raised in a social context where filial piety is 
pervasive. Individual obligation to and unquestioning 
respect for parental and older aale sibling authority 
supersedes personal goals and aspirations (Ogawa, 
1975) . Attendant to the concept of filial piety is the 
value of shaje__control, A heavy psychological burden 
is placed on the individual in that any aisdeaeanor is 
not restricted to her but is shared by ethers in her 
grorfp^ There is a collective blaae shared by others in 
contrast to individual guilt and eabarrassaent (Chung 
and Bieckelaan, 19/4). Thus, as an ex&aple, to engage 
in any negative behavior aeans shaaing not only the 
Japanese Aaerican and her faaily, her coaaunity, but 
ultiaately the Japanese Aaerican ethnic group as a 
whole. \ 

\ 

In addition to the tradition of shaae control 
there is the accoapanyiug fear of ridicule and 
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'Although there are also certain Asian values that 
are siailar to Aaerican values such as educational 
attainaent and working hard (Kitano, 1976) in the 
context of this study of acculturation processes, 
eaphasis will be placed on investigating the degree of 
integration of conflicting Asian and Aaerican values. 
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criticisa ai^d "therefore reluctance to call attention to 
oneself In any social situation* If an individual's 
actions reflected her status as veil of her faiily, 
community, and entire ethnic group, there would 
understandably be greatet pressure not to engage iu any 
type of disruptive behavior that would promulgate a 
negative image for so many related individuals (Ogava, • 
1975) • 

The general subordination of the individual's self 
to that of the group is underscored by the value of 
fatalism, a calm acceptance of one's situation. 
Adeptness at taking the most of existing situations 
■ore often rather than attempting to understand and 
control environmental factors to dreate personal 
opportunities mas a pragmatic method of dealing with . / 
the pressures of acculturation. This adaptability that 
Asian iaaigrants demonstrated, however, is in contrast 
to the more westernized values in American culture that 
encourage And demand aggressiveness and outspoken 
individualism (8atanabe> 1 973) * 

Thus, the self system of ?sian American women has 
been influenced by the interrelated doctrines of filial 
piety, unquestioning respect for and adherence to 
authority, fear of group criticism and of calling 
attention to one. self and a sense of fatalism — value© 
that have served to validate the Asian cultures and are 
associated with related behaviors sjucb as the display 
of a high degree of patience and tenacity in dealing 
with adversity. The actualization of these Asian 
values foster^, the ntfturance of an adaptive rather than 
a controlling strategy of dealing with one's 
environment. 

2. Sexual Influences 

In addition to ethnic influences, several 
researchers have indicated a more significant adherence 
to femininity and identification with subservient roles 
by Japanese American third generation females in 
contrast their Caucasian counterparts (Blane, 1970; 
Pujitoni and Wong, 1973; Meredith, 1969). Belated 
studies also attest to the secondary roles that Chinese 
American and Korean American females are confined to 
play in their relation with Asian and Caucasian males 
and females (Chung aad Eieckelman, 1974; Hsu, 1971; 
Kim, 1975; lun, 19?6). According to Payton-fliyazaki 
(1971) : 

In addition to the commonly shared women 9 s 
identity crisis, Asian, women are placed in a worse 
condition than Western women, since their 
socialization has never alloued them to be 



achievement oriented as that of Asian aen and 
Besterners. Asian vomen are less enc oura ged than 
v — M oo torn wom e n to snek occupational, educational or 
social activities other than familial relations. 
Still^in spite of higher educational 
* opportunities, f amilial pressures are on Asian 
vosen to marry, raise children, and become 
housewives before becoming active in society at 
large (p; 11?). 

The exception to this secondary role relationship 
see as to be the case of Pilipino women who, for the 
■ost part, cose from a social context in which sales 
and fenales share sinilar or equal loads in fanily 
planning and in work relations (Ponce, 1974; Stoodley, 
1957). 

Thus, Asian American vomen, for the most part, 
seen to be confined to sore traditional fenale sex 
roles that are perceived as subservient to the sale 
roles in their ethnic subculture. 

3. Interracial Influences 

In addition to the Asian values that tend— to 

reinforce nore indire ct connunication styles and to 
promote nore group oriented behavior and a subordinate 
rolfc relationship, Asian Anerican vonen aust contend 
vith a third source of influence: the stereotypes 
directed at then by members of the doainant society. 
According to Ruraaoto (1976): \_ 

The societal stereotype of Asian Aaerican 
vonen appears to be a nixture of the docile, 
subaissive Oriental doll who will cater to the 
whins of any nan; the Suzije long sexpot; the 
efficiei~ Secretary, sexy stewardess, good 
housekeeper and domestic; aad the girl any guy 
would ir* to narry (p. 218). 

These biased v*«vs grew out of the *nti- Asian feeling 
generated during the eariy 1900 f s; popular notions 
abont the exotic characteristics of voaen in Asia; and 
the iapressions of Asian voaen brought back by aany 
U.S. soldiers froi World War II, the Korean Mar, and 
the Vietnamese Har. 

Such perceptual biases can also have a detrimental 
effect on the education of Asian American women. 
Yoshioka (1974) claims that stereotypes play an undue 
past in the counseling process by reflecting biases 
s$a*fced by both c ounselor and Institution, flahy Asian" 
American women in California graduate from high school 
annually but relatively fe continue on to graduate or 
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professional schools. Host of these women become 
secretar ies; clerks, ox _techniciaJtsL^_ Ibose ui& 4o 
advance appear aost frequently in the health sciences 
and technical research areas. It is possible that 
stereotyped academic tracking in the pre-collegiate 
years and in graduate advising nay be responsible for 
the disproportionate number of Asian women in 
disciplines and fields that place a minimal eaphasis on 
assertive, verbal behavior. 

Thus, Asian Aaerican feaales aust contend 
vith three sets of influence on the development of 
their sej^ concept: (a) cultural values that emphasize 
a group <wAentation and an adaptive rather than a 
initiatory stance, (b) subservient roles in relation to 
the aales of their ethnic groop--with the exception of 
Pilipino women, and (c) stereotyped iaages of their 
identity iaposed by a doainant society. Belated 
interpersonal communication patterns that have been 
documented seea to reflect linguistically the attendant 
characteristics of these ethnic, sexual, and 
interracial factors, 

B. Related Patterns of Interpersonal Coaaunication 

Coaaunication patterns of Asian Aaerican woien 
have been recorded in teras of college board scores and 
observed verbal and nonverbal interactions with Asian 
aales and Caucasian aales and feaales. Recent SAT 
scores of Chinese and Japanese American college 
students indicate that these persons score 
significantly lover on verbal ability and higher on 
aatheaatical ability when coapared to their Caucasian 
counterparts. Furthermore, both Asian Bales and 
feaales lend to choose aajors in areas like physical 
sciences that require a ainiaua of self -expression 
and/or good aatheaatical ability rather than those in 
sales, social sciences, and verbal-linguistic fields 
that eaphasize creative, self-directed, verbal skills 
(Sue, 1973; Takeuchi, 1975). 

Watanabe (1973) describes general Asian Aaerican 
coaaunication patterns as Halting self-expression, in 
interaction betveen parent and child, for example: 

Argumentation is alaost unheard of in 
traditional faailies; clearly defined roles of 
doainance and deference virtually rule out 
arguaentation and debate. ... Coaaunication flows 
in one way, from parent to child. , Directive 
messages predominate and exchanges ^re generally 
brief and perfunctory (p'^ 393) . 

Furtheraore, in the context of classrooa interaction: 
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— The Asian student often becoaes aware of his 
linguistic inadequacies, a consequence of the 
liiited opportunities he has had to develop and 
polish his language skills, and is intimidated 
into silence (p. 393) . 

Rithin the general context of the tendency for 
Asian Aierican sales and feiales to display selected 
complication patterns that de-enphasize direct and 
expressive features, Asian fenales nere reported as 
coaparatively even less expressive and assertive than 
their counterparts (Hutchinson, Arkoff , and Beaver, 
1966). Johnson (1974) reports on the exanple of 
Japanese Anerican fenales in Hawaii: 

*If the part of the nan's verbal behavior can 
be seen as directed towards creating an aura of 
strength, decisiveness, and authority, the verbal 
role of woneu seess to include generating an 
atnosphere of pleasantness, cooperation, and 
■ininizing of overt conflict both within the hone 
and outside. Along the voien there is a 
noticeable tendency to deny taking a particular 
stance or directly stating an opinion, when 
opinions are stated by vonen, they often are 
qualified or given in a tentative or conditional 
natter.. .Conpared to Caucasian voien. •• 
Japanese-Aaerican voien do evince far less 
assertive, aggressive, and loud verbal behavior 
(p. 581) . 

Moreover, nany recent Emigrants face an 
additional problei of having poor English skills. Kii 
(1975) in a report on ad just sent rprobleis of wives of 
serviceien indicates the following: 

M 

The inability to use English, lack of 
coseunication skills, dependency oo husbands, 
unfaniliarity with the Asorican way of life and 
■ode of thinking, different foods, all these were 
enough reasons to drive the wives into th« state 
of alienation (p. 2) . ■ v .> 

It appears that in both ethnic and interracial 
lationships, Asian vonen tend to display the least 
gree of openness and assertiveness. The nulti- ■< 
fleeted disension of their identity reflects a, f 
coi pounded set of variables that reflect leas enphasis 
on nore direct and initiatory qonsunication. Belated 
behavioral patterns of these Asian woaen constitute a 
unique coabination of intrapersonal and interpersonal 
perspectives and activities. ' 
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C. Behavioral Patterns of Acculturation 

In analyzing Asian Aaerican women's 
acculturation behavior, sue and Sue (1970) present a 
framework of personality development. The authors 
present three types of selves in the acculturation 
context: (a) the traditionalist, whose self is fade 
subservient to the codes of others, (b) the marginal 
type who finds self-worth in the denial of her sub- 
culture and generates intense feelings of guilt and 
self-hatred, and (c) the Asian Aaerican personality who 
integrates her past experiences with her present 
conditions. She associates with her ethnic relations 
without embarrassment unlike the narginal person and 
accepts that she has some guilt feelings for her 
unwillingness to fully accept familial wishes unlike 
the traditionalist. Her difference is less a rejection 
of ethnic ways than an atteapt to preserve certain 
ethnic values in the formation of a new identity. 

another point of view which extends 
beyond Sue and Sue's triad of selves is that of a 
situational or pluralistic perspective which 
encoapasses behavior that' nay reflect Asian or Aaerican 
values depending on the particular context and the 
related individuals with whoa one is interacting, one 
can retain" one's ethnic values, but depending on the 
situation aay choose to display aore direct verbal 
coaaunication, behavior aore typically Aaerican when 
dealing with neabers of the doainant society. Belated 
to this perspective is the movement towards the 
achieveaent of an integrated self within a ainority 
culture and a aajority culture. in Asian Aaerican 
woaen's endeavors towards leadership, in attempting to 
be effective, they aust be aore assertive, contrary to 
Asian values of deference. In becoaing aore effective, 
they becoae visible publically, in contrast to Asian 
values of aoderation and aodesty <Bartos, 1961; Bursa, 
1952; fujitoai and long 1973; Beade, 1970). 

Thus, in 'their acculturation process Asian 
Aaerican woaen have been influenced by ethnic, sexual, 
and interracial factors that aay have bad a coaplex and 
compounded effect on their self -development. Their 
attendant coaaunication behavior is characterized by 
less assertive and less expressive linguistic patterns, 
In coping with a set of conflicting Asian and Aaerican 
values, sexual subordination, interracial stereotyping, 
and indirect coaaunication patterns, Asian Aaerican 
woaen aay adopt aarginal, traditional, integrative, or 
situational styles of personality, adjustment, such a 
theory of adjustaent and other descriptive views of 
acculturation adjustaent are in need of empirical 
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testing and verification. 

IV. THEORETICAL FRANEHORK 

A. Rationale of the Present Approach 

Although there has been a discussion 
of different personality types as possible beha^cral 
styles to be enployed by Asian American voien, there 
has been no enpirical research that has identified and 
analyzed the extent to which Asian Anerican woaen 
exhibit the types of identity nentioned previously. 
Moreover , the subjects who have been researched 
empirically in the early 1900*s and 1970*s include 
nainly college students and innigrant housewives. 
Scientific investigations of the current status of 
Asian Anerican wonen seen to, in fact, indicate lore 
unknowns than knowns in related intercultural 
literature. 

There is evidence, however, fron U.S. Census 
tabulations that there is a proportionately snail 
nuaber of' Asian Anerican woaen who have careers in 
predominantly non-traditional, nale-doninated 
professions. Fron the viewpoints a prescribed 
situational personality orientation that iaplies the ~ 
acquisition of soae aspects of the najority culture, it 
night be hypothesized that these professional Asian 
Anerican woaen have to soae extent utilized soae 
additional behavior patterns associated with the 
aajority culture in order to attain their respective 
occupational positions. 

Froa the conparative intercultural 
literature Epstein (1973) lists some possible 
contributing factors to the success of Black woaen 
professionals who have achieved positions in 
prestigious non-traditional professions such as lav, 
nedicine, dentistry, university instruction, 
journalise, and public relations. Instead of being 
inhibited by their disadvantaged status as Blacks and 
as woaen, Epstein suggests that careers of these Black 
wonen were facilitated by various factors such as the 
portrayal of a "doers" role aodel in the Black 
coaaunity, acceptance of niddle class values, high 
self-confidence, accessibilty to educational structure, 
pressure to be econoaically and financially 
independent, and the support of extended kin in 
faailial responsibilities. She contends that these 
factors have not only cancelled the negative effects of 
the potentially disadvantaged status of Black woaen but 
have enhanced their attainaent of high status careers. 

Like Black wonen, Asian Aaerican wonen have 
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acquired an ascribed status-set which includes being 
Asian and feaale: a compounded status as a ainority of 
Minorities. The highly visible and iaautable physical 
traits coabined with the socio-psychological cultural 
background of Asian Aaerican woaen previously discussed 
aay affect their being "singled out froa others in 
society for differential and unegual treataent" so that 
they aay "regard theaselves as objects of collective 
discriaination" (Hacker, 1951). In contrast to Black 
professional voaen, previous research seeas to indicate 
a significantly different type of socio-psycholcgical 
cultural background that Asian Aaerican voaen have 
experienced which eaphasizes a patriarchical faailial 
context and an adaptive strategy rather than a H doer H 
role. These cultural orientations constitute a 
different teet of interrelated intercultural variables 
that aay h*ve influenced the attainaent by Asian 
Aaerican professional voaen of siailar prestigious 
careers in aale doainated professions, with these 
different cultural orientations in aind, the systeaatic 
investigation of the specific sociocultural and 
psychological factors that aay have contributed to the 
occupational attainaent of Asian Aaerican voaen will 
challenge Epstein f s findings pertaining to ethnic \ 
voaen 9 s career orientations. 

Froa an intercultural standpoint, Asian 
Aaerican woaen in occupations can be viewed as 
participants in a aulticultural context of adjustment. 
Asian Aaerican working voaen who are in non- 
traditional, prestigious occupations are in positions 
where the doainant occupants are aeabers of a different 
ethnic, sexual,, and occuptional rank. As in any 
intercultural exchange between those of a doainant 
society and nevcoaers to the systea, there is reason to 
expect soae type of adjustaent by the latter aeabers to 
the noras of the doainant culture. Given their 
predoainantly subordinate sexual status, an ethnic 
orientation that aay reward aore indirect 
coaaunication, and the degree of stereotyping that 
appears to be directed at a large nuaber of Asian 
Aaerican voaen, it is possible that the relatively few 
who are in n on- traditional ^occupations nay have., also 
displayed intrapersonai and interpersonal coaaunication 
patterns that reflect soae difference in relation to 
their Asian feaale counterparts in traditional, feaale- 
doninated occupations. \ * 

The degree of adjustaent to a non- traditional 
setting aay also be reflected in the display of a aore 
flexible sex-role orientation with situational 
adaptations as opposed to sex typed applications. As 
indicated by aany researchers on sex role orientations 
(Bea, 1975; LaFrance and Caraen,1980; ani BcSahan and 
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Stacks, 1980) there exists those individuals, aale and 
feaale, who are capable of displaying traditionally 
feainine or aasculine behaviors depending on the 
situation, These androgynous type of individuals are 
not viewed as liaited to behaviors associated with acre 
traditional sex roles, e.g. feaininely coapassionate or 
aasculinely decisive in decision-Baking, but display 
both types of sex-linked roles in a variety of 
situations* 

Moreover, corresponding displays of verbal and 
nonverbal styles of coaaunication Bight also reflect a 
aore situational adaptation in a non-traditional 
occupational context. Specifically, assertive verbal 
coaaunication behavior which is defined as direct, 
self-enhancing, and appropriate to the situation (Bate, 
1976) aight be viewed as an exaaple of coaaunication 
behavior that is acre appropriate to aaoaging a 
conflict situation in a job context. Siailarly, the 
display of closer spatial distancing, a specific 
nonverbal coaaunication pattern, aight also be viewed 
as an exaaple of aore direct and open coaaunication 
{Argyle, 1975; florsbach, 1973). 

Thus, since verbal and nonverbal coaaunication 
strategies are aajor channels of attaining occupational 
status and are interrelated with one's self, a 
representative analysis of the intrapersonal and 
interpersonal coaaunication behavior peculiar tq isian 
Aaerican woaen in both non-traditional and traditional 
occupations will extend Epstein's findings. 
Furtheraore, the study will contribute to a aore 
interdisciplinary analysis of ethnic woaen 9 s 
acculturation patterns and will analyze specifically 
the type of identity orientation and attendant 
coaaunication patterns that are related to the 
occupational levels of Asian Aaerican woaen. 

Br Specific Aias of the Study 

In the investigation of the acculturation 
process experienced by Asian Aaerican woaen, the 
specific aias of the proposed study were to exaaine: 
(a) the type of ethnic, sexual, and interracial 
identity that is incorporated into their self-concept 
or intrapersonal coaaunication, (b) the types of verbal 
and nonverbal interpersonal coaaunication behavior 
related to their professional development, (c) 'the 
interrelationship aaong the ethnic, sexual, and 
interracial coaponents of their identity xhd attendant 
interpersonal coaaunication behavior, and /(d) other 
sociocultural and psychological variables that aay be 
related to the attainaent of their respective positions 
in non-traditional professions. 
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1. Conceptualization 

In studying the relevant najor components of 
Asian Aaerican voaen's identity and communication 
behavior, the following typology vas utilized: 

V 

a. Identity Coaponents 

(1) Ethnic identity: the extent to which 
Asian and Aaerican valuas have been 
incorporated into the self-concept. 



High : the retention of Asian 
values and rejection 
. of Aaerican values. 

. low : the acceptance of Aaerican 
values and, rejection 
of Asian values. 

Integrated : a combination of rejection and 

acceptance of selected Asian and 
% Aaerican values. 

(2) Sexual identity: the extent to which 
traditional aaie, traditional feaale, or 
androgynous — displaying both sale and 
feaale-~roles are aanifested. 

(3) Interracial identity: the extent to which 
individual perceives stereotypes 
identified hj aeabers of the doainant 
society as applicable to her self 
systea. 

b. Coaaunication Coaponents 

(1) Verbal coaaunication patterns* 



•Although there are nuaerous types of huaan speech 
that can be included in a coaaunication study, the 
focus of thA* study was on those styles of verbal and 
nonverbal coijiunicatipn patterns that aay priaarily 
reflect specifically contrasting Aaerican and Asian 
value* aentiotted previously, e.g. expressive vs. 
controlled behavior. An investigation of the degree to 
which a particular verbal or nonverbal style of 
coaaunication is utilized by respondents aay reveal the 
degree of acculturation they are experiencing* The * 
developaent of assertive verbal and nonverbal 
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Assertive : appropriate verbalizations 
that are consistent Kith 
one's feelings, direct, self 
enhancing, and expressive. 

Mon -assertive * verbalizations that are 
inconsistent uith one's 
feelings, indirect, self 
denying, and inhibited. 

(2) nonverbal communication patterns 7 

Proxeaics : the aaonnt of space that a person 
places bet nee n herself and another in 

social interaction. 

*■ 

In light of the preceding discussion which 
synthesized the relevant research and pinpointed 
significant interrelationships of variables to be 
investigated, the following hypotheses eere tested: 

a. The type of ethnic, sexual, and interracial 
identity possessed by Asian Aaerican Wouen 
is related to their type of occupational 
attainment. 

sub-hypothesis 1a: Those in non-traditional 
occupations will have an integrated 



coenunication as a aajor activity in educational and 
social settings together vith related aeasureeents 
provide (a) a conceptual. base for defining related 
types of assertive and non-assertive styles of 
coaaonication in relation to degrees of acculturation, 
and (b) nethods of operationalizing the relevant 
variables < Bate, 1976). 

'Although there are other nonverbal channels of 
■ coenunication that can be studied, the priaary node of 
proxenic patterns was selected for, this study, prior 
research has Indicated that this type of nonverbal 
coenunication see as to reflect different Asian and 
Anerican cultural orientations (Engebertsoo and 
Pullaec, 1970s Borsbach, 1973). 
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ethnic identity. 



Sob- hypo thesis lb: Those in non-traditional 
occupations will have an androgynous 
sexual identity. 

Sub-hypothesis 1c: Those in non-traditional 
occupations will display a greater 
degree of rejection of stereotypes. 

b. The type of verbal and nonverbal coaaunication 
behavior displayed by Asian Aaerican woaen is 
related to their type of occupational 
attainaent. 

sub-hypothesis la: Those in non- traditional 
occupations will display assertive 
verbal coaaunication behavior. 

Sub-hypo thesis lb: Those, in non-traditional 
occupations will display assertive 
nonverbal coaaunication behavior. t 

V. BET HOD 07 THE STUDY 

This proposed study with descriptive and 
explanatory research objectives was designed as a 
cross-sectional survey study which, utilised interviews 
and questionnaires as the aajor sethods^ef data 
collection for the hypothesis testing. The translation 
of theoretical ideas into a concrete process of 
opera tionalixation, specific plans for the saapling 
design, instr seen ration and its pretesting, sethods of 
data collection,, results, and discussion of the data 
analysis are presented is the following sections. 

S x n. Sources, 

•< .«> 

This study is concerned with Asian Anerican 
woaen who are in non- traditional positions in various 
occupations. Professional Asian Anerican woaen 
included those woaen who are in occupations that neet 
at least two of the following: criteria: (1) high in 
occupational prestige, (2) non-traditional, and (3) 
high ranked administrative positions. Occupational 
prestige *»as deterained by the 1963 Rational Opinion 
Besearch Center occupational Prestige Eatings (Bodge, 
Siegel, and Rossi, 196*) • Hjkle doainated occupations 
included those occupations which are classified in the 
first professioial category of the Census Bfreau systea 
which was sore than fifty percent of nen eaployed in 
each of the a (U.S. Census, 1970 and 1971). High ranked 
adsinistrative positions were defined as those high in 
the organise tiosal hierarchy and which are eapowered 
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with supervisory responsibility in decision-making. 
Thus, acceptable examples vere a physician (non- 
traditional occupation, prestigious, nay or nay not be 
an administrative position) or a high school principal 
(administrative position, prestigious, non- traditional 
occupation) . ^ 

The comparison group consisted of those Asian 
American vonen in traditional occupations that net t*o 
of the folloving criteria (1) average or lov in 
occupational prestige, (2) female-dominated, and (3) 
lov ranked or non-administrative. Average or lov 
ranking in occupational 1 prestige vas determined by the 
appropriate indications or exclusion from the NOSC 
Occupational Prestige Ratings. Female dominated 
occupations included those occupations vhich have more 
than fifty percent of females employed. Lov ranking or 
non-administrative positions are defined as those who 
are average or lov in the organisational hierarchy and 
vhich are not enpovered vith administrative 
responsibility in decision- making. , Thus, acceptable 
examples vere a nurse (average occupational prestige, 
non-traditional occupation, not administrative) or an 
elementary school teacher (average occupational 
prestige, non-traditional occupation, not 
administrative) . 

The sampling choice for th$ study \$£& a 
disproportionate stratified random>sanpl6 because it 
(a) derives its control from using a random method that 
permits greater precision and less bi*S in sampling 
procedures, (b) yields a greater likelihood of 
obtaining a sample that is representative of the 
population from vhich it is dravn, and (c) allovs the 
researcher to estimate the accuracy of a sample or 
sampling errors, and (d) permits the use of statistical 
tests of significance so that the issue o^ 
generalizability of the research results can be 
adequately addressed. Secondly, because of the nature 
of the research problem and the diverse nature of Asian 
American ethnic groups, /the study called for a more 
rigorous sampling procedure of stratified Random 
sampling to obtain a greater degree of >/ 
representativeness and homogeneity vith minimal 
sampling errors and biases, 

/ ■ V 

In addition to sex and occupation characteristics, 
tvo other factors — ethnicity and nativity-ttere 
stratified and controlled, within the diverse 
components of the Asian American category, the four 
major Asian American groups: Chinese Americans, 
Japanese Americans, Korean Americans* and Filipino 
Americans vere included. To insure a sufficient number 
of cases from each of the four ethnic subpopttlations, 
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samples were randomly and disproportionately selected 
froi each subpopulatiou. Nativity is defined as the 
place of birth and the period of immigration to the 
Uaited States. The nativity category was divided into 
two major categories — 0, S. born and imwiyran ts--and was 
considered as a acre appropriate category than the 
generational factdr in determining the "age" of a 
person's residence in the United States regarding 
homogeneity within a sampling frame. 



3, Sampling Procedure 

The determination of appropriate sampling frames 
involved the identification of regions where a 
relatively large number of Asian women are employed. 
According to the U.S. Census data (1973), the vest 
coast and the east coast are regions in the continental 
Onited States whexe a comparatively l^rge number of 
employed Asian women reside. A listing of cities with 
Asian populations of 5,000 or more, was compiled from 
the census data and the cities of San Prancisco and 
Washington, D.C, were then selected as representative 
locales in which Asian American women in both non- 
traditional and traditional occupations reside. • 

Generally, a multi-faceted approach of the use of 
(1) the mail and (2) personal contacts to reach both 
Asian and non-Asian group and individual sources were 
utilized to collect names of Asian women who were 
eligible to participate in the stddy. Initial personal 
contacts were made with leaders of representative Asian 
organizations such as the Japanese American Citizens 
League of San Prancisco and the Greater Korean 
Association of Washington, 0. C to obtain endorsements 
of the study and to secure names of Asian women who 
might be possible respondents. Since it was 
hypothesized that dot all Asian women belong to Asian 

— ? — V 

/ 

•The state of Hawaii has a high concentration of 
Asian Americans which, in fact, constitutes a majority 
of the total population. Their majority status in 
addition to the development of a "local", island 
culture constitute acculturation experiences that are 
significantly different from those Asian Americans who 
reside in the continental Onited States (Ogawa, 1975) • 
moreover, a collective majority of Asian Americans live 
in the continental U.S. rather than in the state of 
Hawaii and are concentrated in the west coast, east 
coast, and midwest regions. Therefore, the sampling 
frames included representative cities in both the west 
coast and east coast of the continental U.S. 
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organizations, a list of non-Asian companies where 
Asian vonen were employed wis compiled based on data 
gathered by fellow researchers and community leaders in 
the tvo locations. Individuals who were associated 
with organizations such as the World Bank in Washington 
and the Kaiser Pernaneute organization in San Francisco 
were reguested to identify Asian woaen who night be 
elibible for participation in the study. Thus, by 
contacting sources in both Asian and non-Asian 
organizations, the probability of reaching a more 
representative pool of potential respondents was 
enhanced. 

The identified women were then contacted either by 
■ail or in person at meetings and were given letters 
explaining the study with reference to a representative 
list of oanes of J individuals who had agreed to 
participate and/jftr who had recommended contacting then. 
The letters included (a) a statement of the 
significance of the study, (b) a request for 
information on occupation, ethnicity, and nativity, (c) 
an assurance of voluntary participation and withdrawal, 
(d) a guarantee of confidential treatment of 
inforaation given, aad (e) an indication of statistical 
handling of the aggregate data witk Coaplete 
concealaent of the participants 9 identity (see Appendix 
B: Letter of Appeal and Appendix C: Bespondents* 
Checklist). These woaen were, in turn, asked to 
suggest other Asian woaen who they thought would be 
relevant participants and for peraission to have their 
oaies identified as associated with the study. The 
eligiblity of Asian Aaerican woaen to be finally 
included in the list of the survey population fron 
which sanples were drawn was then determined. 

Based on replies obtained fron the initial 
contacts, those Asian Aaerican woaen with occupations 
that net the criteria mentioned previously for tb%two 
occupational comparison groups were then included in 
the sampling frames. In each sampling frame of 
respondents, all of the elements were divided into four 
ethnic components: Chinese, Japanese, Korean and 
Pilipino. Bithin each of the ethnic subpopulations, 
nativistic characteristic^ were subdivided into two 
strata: U.S. born and Asian born. A total of eight 
substrata were classified for each comparison group. 
The resulting number of respondents included in the 
study was 287 (see Appendix A: Breakdown of Sampling of 
Bespondents According to Occupation, Ethnicity, and 
tiativity) , 

C. Instrumentation 

Ethnic identity was measured initially by a 
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questionnaire based on *he Sthnic Identity 
Questionnaire (EIQ) developed by aasuda, Hatsuaoto, and 
Meredith (1970) in which respondents are asked to rank 
certain value statements that reflect the saliency of 
^their value orientations. Ihe EIQ has been utilized 
with over 700 Japanese and Japanese Americans in Japan, 
Hawaii, and Seattle and has indicated ignificant 
differences in acculturation patterns among Japanese 
and Japanese Americans (p <.01, aasuda, Hasegawa, and 
flat sumo to, 1973) • Although the original instruaent was 
designed to test Japanese and Japanese Americans, 
statements which reflected values that are also 
attributed traditionally to the three other aajot Asian 
greitps represented in the study: Chinese, Koreans, 
Pilipinos, were selected and reworded with "Asian 19 
replacing "Japanese" in appropriate cases. These 
selected EIQ reworded items together with additional 
statements reflecting other value orientations froa the 
Bales and Couch Value Profile (1969), the lithey 
Dimensions of Values list (1973) , and the Ferloe Social 
Values Questionnaire (1973) were shown to a set of 
twelve independent judges representing the four aajor 
Asian groups and white Aaericans in the Washington, 
O.C. area. The judges were asked to identify those 
statements which they thought to be typically Asian 
values and typically American valies. A representative 
list of seventeen items were then selected based on the 
judges 9 rankings to reflect the values of (1) obedience 
to authority (2) fatalism (3) selfcontrol (4) filial 
piety, and (5) individual/group orientation. These 
five dimensions of Asian and American values were 
selected based on research discussed previously that 
indicated **»ailar traditional Asian orientations on 
these dimensions that applied to all of the four Asian 
groups included in this study. It should be noted that 
there are other values that are similarly held by both 
be Asian groups and those who are more westernized, 
e.g. respect for education and hard work. Since the 
focus of the exploration of .degrees of acculturation 
was relevant, statements were selected that embodied 
contrasting poles, e.g. "Obedience to authority is an 
important virtue for children to learn." A response of 
agreement on a Likert-type scale with this statement 
reflects an orientation towards a traditionally Asian 
perspective, whereas a response of disagreement with 
this statement reflects an attitudinal direction 
towards a traditionally westernized perspective, (see 
Appendix D: Asian Anerican Ethnic Identity 
Questionnaire) . 

Sexual identity wa j measured by the Bern Sex 
Sole Inventory (BSBI) which was selected for its 
ability to identify sex-typed individuals who manifest 
masculine, feminine, or androgynous— both feminine and 
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nasculine- -orientations, Onlike other inventories 
which are unipolar or bipolar, the BSRI offers a 
situation-specific diaension which accounts for the 
possibility of individuals displaying sex-role 
adaptability across situations, Noreoever, the BSRI 
has been shown to be both reliable (average r * .93) 
and valid in indicating situation-specific, sex-typed 
behavioral orientations* A feainine rating was given 
to those lean scores that were above the average of 
total respondent scores on the twenty feiinine iteas. 
Those whose aean scores were above the average of total 
scores on the twenty Masculine iteas were labeled 
Masculine. The androgynous types were identified as 
those whose aean scores were above the averages of the 
total aasculine and feainine scores. Finally, the 
undifferentiated were defined as those whose aean 
scores fell below both the aasculine and feainine 
average scores for all respondents. (Bea,1974; 
Ben, 1975— see Appendix E for Ben Sex Bole Inventory). 

Interracial identity was aeasured by a series qf 
questions in which respondents were asked to list the 
coaaon traits/adjectives that they thought Caucasians 
used to describe their particular Asian ethnic group of 
voaen. The respondents were then asked to identify any 
traits froa the list which they identified previously 
that they thought applied to theaselves as either 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Pilipino woaen. follow- 
up questions were asked to ascertain any additional 
traits that night not have been identified in the first 
two guestions (see Appendix F Interracial Identity 
Interview Questions) . The degree of saliency of 
interracial identity was then neasured by the 
percentage of traits that the respondents applied to 
thenselves fron the original list of traits that were 
attributed to perceptions of their Asian group by 
Caucasians. In this case, a higher rate of rejection 
of traits perceived as being attributed to their Asian 
group by Caucasians was then equated with a higher rate 
of rejection of stereotypes iaposed on their particular 
Asian group and thus, a less salient interracial 
identity. Those who possess a less salient interracial 
identity would be viewed as those individuals who did 
not perceive a certain nunber of stereotypes attributed 
to their Asian group in general as applicable to 
theaselves in particular. 

Verbal conaunication patterns were aeasured 
by questions selected froa the Assertiv6ness Schedule 
and the Assertiveness Test which have been used in 
testing both college students and adults 
(Gay, 197*;Rathus, 1973) . An initial problea which arose 
with both inventories was that nost of the questions 
were worded in such a way that it was impossible for 




the researcher to determine the specific identity of 
the person (a) whoa the respondents had in lind as 
referents. ' For exaaple, one question reads, "If you 
have a close friend whoa your spouse/ boyfriend 
dislikes and constantly criticizes, would you inform 
hia*tiiat you disagree and tell his of your friend's 
assets? 91 The "close friend 9 * in question is not 
identified in tens of ethnicity or sex and therefore 
reaains as a rather general entity, the specifics known 
only to the responent. To elialnate this aabiguity, 
referent and context specific questions pertaining to 
coaaunication with specific individuals within a job 
context were utilized in the study. Specifically, the 
respondents were asked to indicate their perceived 
degree of difficulty in dealing with a co-worker who 
had been blatantly unfair to tbea on the job. The 
equal status of co-worker was included in the questions 
to eliainate the difference that night occur in 
reponses due to perceived status differences of the 
workers by the respondents. To pinpoint the specific 
ethnicity and sex of the co-workers within the job 
context, a set of four questions was given to the 
respondent which reflected a combination of white vs. 
"Asian and a Ale vs. feaale co-workers. For exasple, one 
question read, "If a white feaale co-worker is blatantly 
unfair, do you find it difficult to say soaething about 
it to her?" The subsequent three questions contained 
the saae wording as the first question with the only 
changes aade regarding the sex and ethnicity of the 
respondents: white aale, Asian aale, Asian feaale. 
The order in which the questions were presented to the 
respondents was randoaly changed with each interview to 
avoid the bias of the "order effect." Respondents were 
asked to indicate their reactions to the proposed 
unfair treatment by their co-workers according to a 
Likert scale of possible responses ranging fron "Alaost 
AivafS or Always" to "Never or Rarely" (see Appendix G: 
Referent-Specific Assertivenss Questions) 

In addition to the verbal coaaunicatign 

behavior of the respondents, nonverbal coaaunication 
patterns were aeasured in terns of spatial relations 
based on the Kuethe social scheaa test in which figures 
are placed on a sheet of. paper by respondents to 
indicate social distancing they prefer in interaction 
with others (Kuethe, 1962) . The social scheaa test has 
been shown to be a relatively accurate^ and reliable 
predictor of the actual behavior %£ subjects in a 
natural setting (fiaase and flarkey, 1973). In addition, 
the social scheaa test has be. used in testing 
Caucasians, Japanese, and Japanese Aaerican aales and 
feaales with results indicating significant 
relationships between distancing and degree of 
acculturation (Englebretson and Fullser, 1970) . TO 
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minimize the influenca of social desirability, the 
respondents were asked to describe briefly a typical 
response that they would make to a co-worker who had 
been blatantly unfair to them. As the respondents were 
verbalizing their responses, they were also asked to 
create a simulation of the encounter with their co- 
worker by placing a figure representing the co-worker 
and another figure representing themselves on a sheet 
of coarse white paper (8 1/2" x 11") that could be a 
setting of their choice. In this way, focus was placed 
■ore on the verbal description of the interaction 
rather than on the actual placement of the figures. A 
separate set of figures was given to the respondents to 
represent each of the four encounters with a white 
■ale, white femalt, Asian pale, and Asian feaale co- 
worker, in randoa order. After each set of figures was 
placed on the sheet of paper by the respondents, the 
paper was removed and replaced by a succeeding set to 
eliainate the possible bias froa inter-set comparisons 
by the respondents. The spatial distancing between the 
figures for each of the four sets vas then neasured in 
terns of inches to the sixteenth of an inch that 
existed between the .necks of the two figures (see 
Appendix H for diagraa of example of social schema 
test) • 



D. Translation of Questionnaires and Interviews 

To aaxiaize th e deyree of intercul tural ^ 

understanding of the Asian born respondents the 
guestionnaires which measured (1) ethnic identity (2) 
sex roles (Bern Sex Bole Inventory) and (3); general 
assertiveness were translated into Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean languages. It was not necessary to provide 
translations for the Pilipinos who indicated their 
familiarity with the English language. In the case of 
the interviews the bilingual interviewers administered 
the interview guestions in the Native language that the 
respondent reguested. 



Pretesting Procedures 

Both the English and translated versions 
of the questionnaires and interview schedule were 
pretested with approximately 20 Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Pilipino woaen in both San Francisco and 
Hashington, D.C. Interviewers were asked to note any 
aabiguities and problems with specific items, and 
additional refine ments were made for the final version^ 
of the guestionnaires and the interview schedule. 
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F. Net hod of Data Collection 

Interviews and questionnaires Here utilized 
as the major aethods of data collection. The interview 
aethod vas selected as an effective aeans in a face-to- 
face situation of dealing with soae of the sore 
coaplicated and sensitive issues of the study. Also, 
interviews typically produce fever incomplete 
responses* 

The use of questionnaires administered during 
the interview session was also selected to deal with 
especially sensitive personal attitudes of the 
respondents* To reduce the expected reluctance of the 
respondents to report controversial attitudes, the 
relative private act of completing questionnaires was 
used to offer the respondents a chance to record 
answers on their own and to enhance their willingness 
to express their opinions and attitudes* Thus, both 
the interview and questionnaire techniques were 
selected to complement each other and to offset the 
weaknesses in either method of data collection. 

After the potential respondents provided selected 
basic demographic information through their returned 
checklists, a random selection was made of the 
respondents to be interviewed. Selected techniques to 
maximize the degree of objectivity in collecting the 
data, the rapport with the respondents, and ethical * 
standards of respect for their privacy were 
incorporated into the data collection procedures* To 
maximize the degree of objectivity in conducting the 
interview and to establish appropriate rapport with the 
respondents, two inter vie were of Asian descent were 
utilized for each interview session* In each case, 
care was taken to match the specific Asian ethnicity of 
at least one of the interviewers with that of the 
respondent and to administer the interview in the 
specific language that, the respondent requested* In 
the case of the Filipinos it was not necessry to 
utilize bilingual interviewers because all of the 
respondents expressed familiarity with the English, 
language. Bespondents who volunteered to be 
interviewed were contacted by telephone, and 
appointments were made for them to be interviewed at 
either their place of work or at their residence 
depending on their individual wishes* 

At the outset of each session the 
interviewers indicated verbally and in writing the 
confidentiality of the data to be collected and, the 
voluntary nature of the respondents 9 agreement to be 
interviewed (see Appendix I for copy of signed document 
of interviewers* confidentiality statements and 
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notification of confidentiality). The respondents were 
asked to complete the ethnic identity, sex role, and 
general assertiveness questionnaires, lo aaintain an 
atmosphere of privacy for the respondents while they 
completed their quesronnaires, the interviewers left 
the room or in the cases where that was not possible, 
tried to Maintain a public distance as far away froi 
the interviewees as possible. After the respondents 
completed the questionnaires, they were then asked for 
permission to tape the interview to protect against the 
possibility of misinterpretations of the open-ended 
responses and to ensure the coiplete accuracy of 
recording their responses. They were again assured 
that no names were attached to the tapes or the 
interview schedules themselves which were all 
identified by code numbers only to protect their 
confidentiality* 

Bach interview session lasted approximately one 
and one-half hours, with approximately three to four 
interviews being conducted each day. A total of 126 
interviews were conducted in the San Francisco area 
from the periods of Hay 1978 to August 1978. The 
remaining 161 interviews were conducted in Bashing ton, 
O.c. from April 1979 to September 1979. The relatively 
longer period of data collection that occured in 
Washington was due to the more dispersed nature of the 
Asian population in contrast to that in San Francisco 
and the commensurate longer period of tine it took to 
collect names of potential respondents and to select 
randomly the interview sample. 

V. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Data on (1) degree of ethnic identity, (2) sexual 
identity, (3) interracial identity, (4) situation- 
specific verbal and nonverbal communication patterns, 
and (5) related demographic variables were analyzed 
within a multivariate framework using the multiple 
discriminant function procedure (Anderson, 1958; Cooley 
and Lohnes, 1971) . with this procedure the variables 
mentioned above are weighted and combined linearly to 
determine comparisons of those respondents in both non- 
traditional occupations a«d traditional occupations. 
It is possible, therefore, to determine the extent to 
which the two occupational groups differ ana also to 
delineate the discriminating power of each variable. 

For purposes of clarification, the standardized 
and metric coefficients associated with each of the 
variables in the canonical discriminant function are 
presented in Table 1. The former are presented to 
indicate the relative importance of each variable to 
the derived function; the inclusion of the latter to 
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facilitate interpretation of the noainally scaled 
variables. The standardized coefficients included in 
column one are analogous to the partial betas in 
nultiple regression analysis and thus lend themselves 
to a siailar interpretation. The signs associated with 
these coefficients are indicative of a "push away from" 
or a "pull toward* a particular group. Specifically, a 
fligative sign prefacing a coefficient indicates a push 
away from the traditional group or a push toward the 
non- traditional group while a positive sign indicates 
the opposite: a pull toward the traditional group and 
a push away froi the non-traditional group. 

The ietric coefficients reported in coluan two 
for the noainally scaled variables were derived by the 
"nelicharization" procedure (Helichar, 1965).#These 
coefficients display the net effect relative to the 
grand aean of being in a particular category of a 
noainally scaled variable. The corresponding 
interpretation of the aetric coefficients for the 
continuous variables is the change in the type of 
involvement that is attributable to a unit change in 
the predictor, in addition to providing inforaation 
about the direction of association of the variables 
with either occupational group, the discriminant 
analysis yields inforaation about the level of 
statistical significance of the variance between the 
tup groups { see Table I for related significance 
levels). Thus, the relationships of the variables 
associated with the two occupational groups will be 
discussed in terms of both (1) statistical significance 
with specifics reported in Table 2 and (2) overall 
trends of association, regardless of levels of 
significance, with details presented in Table 1. The 
variables included will also be discussed in individual 
sub-sets relative to their previously hypothesized 
interrelationships. 



Table 1 



Standardized and Metric Canonical Discriminant Function 

Coefficients* 



Variables 



Standardized 
Coefficients 



Metric 

Coefficients 



High school education 
and below 



.619** 



-0.790 



Some college and 
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ERIC 



collage degree .554** -1.575 

College and graduate degree — -2.655** 

*S« range 19-29 .371** -0.962 

age ringe 30-319 .131** -1.507 

age range 40 and. above — -1.661** 

Ethnic Identity \ 

note: associations are presented in terns of greater 
degrees of westernized orientations— higher ethnic 
identification scores. Thus, a sore westernized 
orientation on the variable of obedience to authority 
is associated with those in non-traditional 
occupations— a negative sign preceding the coefficient 
of .128 



Self control 


.228** 


0.229 


Obedience to authority 


-.128** 


-0.118 


Filial piety 


-.292** 


-0.316 


Fatalisn 


-.223** 


-0.211 


Group enphasis 


-.060** 


-0.555 



Sexual Identity * 
fesinine .095** -1.166 

Masculine -.1*3** -1.738 

Androgynous -.038** -1.462 

Undifferentiated — -1 . 366** 

Interracial Identity 

Traits applied to Self .094** 0,262 

Verbal Cosnunication 

notes associations are to be interpreted according to 
greater degrees of assertiveness e.g. sore verbal 
assert! veness with a white nale co-worker is associated 
with non-traditional types. 



Verbal assertiveness with 

Ihite nale -.298** -0.306 

ft" l < 
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Verbal assertiveness with 

White feaale -,(781** -0*816 

verbal assertiveness with 

Asian aale -.169** -0.161 

Verbal assertiveness with 

Asian feaale .301** 0.287 
Nonverbal Coaauaication 

Assertiveness with white 

nale co-worker .246** 0.151 
Assertiveness with white 

feaale co-worker -.365** -0.214 
Assertiveness with Asian 

aale co-worker .164** 0.958 
Assertiveness with Asian 

feaale co-worker -.191** -0.112 



* A positive sign indicates an association with 
traditional occupational types, and a negative aign 
indicates an association with non-traditional 
occupational types. 

** These are the coefficients for the continuous 
variables (ethnic identity, interracial identity, 
verbal coaaanication, and nonverbal coaaanication) and 
for the discrete variables (education, age range, and 
sexual identity) • 



§ 

* The hypothesis positing an integrated degree of 

ethnic orientation of those in non-traditional 
occupations was supported. Specifically, non- 
traditional occupation holders displayed a coabination 
of Asian and A aerie an value orientations. The five 
diaensions of ethnic value systeis were represented by 
corresponding eapirical referents of (1) self-control, 
(2) obedience to authority, (3) fatalist, (4) filial 
piety, and (5) group eaphasis. The validation process 
of the original iteis of the ethnic identity 
guestionnaire yielded five eapirical referents of 
ethnic orientation diaensions (see Appendix J: 
Validation of the Asian Aaerican Ethnic Identity 
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Questionnaire). Moreover, tbe discriminant analysis of 
the comparisons of NTO (non-traditional occupation) and 
TO (traditional occupation) respondent orientations 
reflect a combination of American, and Asian value 
orientations of the NTO respondents. 

The NTO 'respondents displayed a significantly 
higher Bean score (3.«8) than the TO respondents (3.21) 
with -the value orientation of obedience to authority 
(p< .038) . The higher score is connected with a 
greater degree of disagreement with the notion that 
children should be aore obedient. Iu addition, the MTO 
types expressed significantly aore disagreesent (4.05) 
than the TO»s (3.66) with the concept of filial fiety 
(p < .001) in teras of respect for an older brother's 
opinion. It should be noted here that both MTO's and 
TO' s displayed aean scores that were in a westernized 
direction but that the degree of the direction of NTO 
types was significantly greater than their TO 
counterparts. On the other hand, both the NTO 
respondents* aean scores (2.97) and the TO respondents* 
scores (2.69) reflected an Asian Orientation in teras 
of agreement with the notion of avoiding places where 
one is not welcoae. In conparison with the non- 
traditional types, the traditional types displayed a 
significantly higher ethnic identity score with an 
iaplication of a greater degree/ of adherence to the 
Asian value of fatalisa (p< .028). 

The first two referents reflect a focus 
within a faaily context. It appears that NTO 
respondents place less eaphasis on expected obedience 
froa children and respect for an older aale sibling. 
In a larger social context, the NTO*s also disagreed 
aore with the act of passivity in dealing with places 
where one*s presence is not desired although such an 
attitude was in the direction of an Asian attitudinal 
framework, in addition, there was a trend for the 
NT0*s to disagree aore (3.38) than the TO*s (3.18) with 
the shame control of the group over an individual. 
NTO*s were also in aore agreement (3.91) than the TO's 
with the importance of controlling one's emotions-- 
reflecting the value of self-control. These two sets 
of results, however, were not statistically significant 
(see Table 2 for related F-ratios) . 
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Table 2 

Bilk's Laabda and Univariate f-Ratios 



Variables Milk* a Laabda t Significance 



and belov | 

1 


0.942 


17.310 


.000 


Soae college and 
college degree 


0.956 


12.900 


.000 


age range 19-29 


0.960 


11.690 


.001 


Age range 30-39 


0.992 


2.311 


.130 


Ethnic Identity 








Self Control 


1.000 


0.795 


.778 


Obedience to authority 


"0.985 


a. 370 


.038 


Filial Piety 


0.956 


12.950 


.000 


Pataliaa 


0.983 ' 


4.911 


.028 


Group eaphaais 


o. 0.992 


2.311 


. 126 


Sexual Identity 








Peainine 


0.983 


4.966 


.267 


Baaculine 


0.977 


6.522 


.011 


Androgynous 


0.966 


1.066 


.303 


Interracial Identity 








Traits applied to Self 


0.980 


5.860 


.018 










Verbal aaaertiveneas 
vitk white aale 


0.961 


11.470 


.000 


Verbal aaaertiveneas 
with white feaale 


0.982 


5.161 


.024 


Verbal aaaertiveneas 
with Asian aale 


0.974 


7.354 


.007 


Verbal aaaertiveneas 
with Asian feaale 


0.999 


0. 167 


.683 
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Nonverbal Coneunication 



Assert! veness with 
whit* sale co- worker 



1.300 



0.884 



.767 



Assert Irenes* with 

white fesale co-worker 0.994 



1.613 



.205 



Assert i Tenses with 
Asian sale co-worker 



1.000 



0.278 



.868 



Assert! vesess with 

Asian feaale co-worker 0.99* 



0.454 



.501 



Thus, both the ITO's and the TO's were 
wester sized in their attitudes about (1) obedience to 
authority (2) filial piety, <3)self-coatrol, aad (4) 
group influeace over an individual, la the cases of 
filial piety aad obedience, however, the degree of an 
Aaericanized attitude was significantly graater for the 
■TO's. la coa treat, both groups displayed a aore Asian 
orieatatioa towards the concept of fatalisa but the 
■TO's were significantly aore in relative disagreeaent 
with the TO's. It appears that the ITO types reflect 
a sosewhat eore assertive staace in teraa of 
guestioaiag authority fignrea and confronting others in 
on pleasant sit nations. On the other head, they do not 
differ significantly froa their TO counterparts in the 
aore personal doaaia of controlling one's eaotiona and 
of being influenced by shaae control froa a group, e.g. 
the faaily. 

SfUUi Identity 

The hypothesis indicating the display of sore 
androgynous sexual identification by the MTO's was not 
supported, what eaerged was a tendency for aore wto's 
to display androgynous orientations than the TO's but 
the difference was not statistically significant. 
There was a sigaificaat display, however, by 
the RTO's of sore aaaculine orientations (p < .011) and 
of aore feainine orientations by the TO's (p < .027). 

It is interesting to note the lack of a 
statistically significant difference between the 
androgynous scores of both occupational groups. The, 
iaplication of this finding is that androgynous types 
who are capable of diaplaying both feainine and 
aaaculiae oriented behaviors exist in both occupational 
groups. The significant occurrence of aore non- 
traditional types with sasculine sex role identity 
/ scores suggests the existence of additional sex role 
/ identification by the non-traditional respondents that 
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■ay be ■ore in tune with their comparatively non- 
traditiooal occupational settings. 

Lester and Chu (1981) report that feiale 
college administrators in non-traditional occupations 
also evidenced higher masculinb scores than their 
feiale counterparts in traditional occupations of 
public high school teachers, tihile their sampling 
consisted of primarily white fesales and white sales, 
the findings sees to parallel the results of this 
study, noreoever, the feminine score of the white 
fesales in the Lester and Chu study was 4.88— lower 
than the score 4.92 of the non-traditional Asian women. 
This set of scores indicates the possibility that Asian 
women in non-traditional settings are not necessariJ 
less feminine than their white female counterpart >. . 

lhat is implied is that these Asian women may have 
incorporated additional masculine traits such as 
ambition and self-reliance in order to function in 
their non-traditional roles. Furthermore, the 
relatively lower masculine sc^re of 5.00 of the 
Asian, non-traditional females as opposed to the higher 
masculine score of 5.38 of the white female .£ 
administrators implies that the sex role scores of; the 
Asian females be viewed also in terms of intra-ethhic 
parameters, in other words, the relative degrees of \ 
sex role identification of the Asian females reflect a } 
possible difference also based on the ethnicity of the 
respondents . 

la&imfiill Identity 

The hypothesis positing that non-traditional 
occupation types would reject more perceived 
stereotypes attributed to them by white members of 
society was also supported, fiesults indicate that the 
male dominated occupation respondents applied fewer , 
stereotypes to themselves than those in traditional 
occupations (p < .018). / 

A possible explanation for this greater degree of 
rejection of stereotypes is that those in non- 
traditional occupations night have adjusted to certain 
mores of working in non-traditional settings and 
perceive themselves as manifesting more non- traditional 
behaviors such as being no re assertive, less sby, less 
obedient, etc. (see Table 3 for list of identified and 
applied stereotypes) . 
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Table 3 



List of Traits that Respondents 
Identified and applied 



01- Aggressive 

02- Artistic 
,03- Associated Boles 

>-Cali 

05\Childish 

\ \ 

06- Conscien tioos 

07- Conservative 

08- Cooperative 

09- Cate 

10- 0ependable 

11 - Efficient 

12- Exotic 

13- Fair , 

l ■ ■ - I** 

14- Fesinine 

15- Priendly 

1 6- Gentl# 

17- G^ff^X 

f. 

18- Hard Working 

19- Honest 

20- Huiorless 

21- Intelligent 

22- Less Aggressive 

23- loyal 

24- Doeestic 



25- Hodest 

26- Meat 
07-Ho Career 

28- Obedient 

29- Passive 

30- Physical Trait 

31 - Polite 

32- Poor Training 

33- Possessive 

34- Predictable 

35- Qoiet 

36- Bacist Slurs 

37- Scientific 

38- Secondary to flen 

39- Sensitive 

40- Sexy/Sensual 

41- Sneaky 

42- Strong 

43- Sabeissive 

44- Subservient 

45- Thrifty/Frugel 

46- Onclassified Traits 

47- Bespect for Authority 
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The hypothesis indicating sore assertive behavior 
to he displayed by non-traditional occupation types was 
also supporter with qualifications. In the. job context 
where respondents were asked to handle conflict 
situations with peers who were differentiated along sex 
and ethnic lines i. e. , nhite sale, white feaale, Asian 
sale, and Asian feaale, it appears that in three out of 
four conditions, the non-traditional occupation types 
displayed tore assertive behavior by indicating that 
they had less difficulty in confronting a peer in a 
conflict situation. They reported being sore assertive 
with a white sale (p < . 001), a white feaale (p < 
•024), and an Asian tale (p < .007). with an Asian 
feaale, however, they were less assertive than their TO 
counterparts but the difference was not statistically 
sig n if leant . — 

In locking at the overall hierarchy of 
influence aaong the assert! veness variables in 
differentiating between the' two occupational groups, it 
appears that the HTO f s were aost assertive with white 
sales (-.298) followed by assertiveness with Asian 
tales (-.169), then with white fesales (-.081) and 
lastly less assertive with Asian ferules than the TO f s 
(.401) (see Table 4 for related canonical discrininant 
function coefficients whiwh are present*-" in a 
hierarchical f oraat of influence of tiw tiables in 
associ tion with occupational groups.) appears, 
therefore, that the HTO's displayed situational 
adjustment by being pore selective in their assertive 
stances. The HTO respondents nade a distinction along 
sexual lines rather than along ethnic lines when 
asserting theaselves ore with aales than fesales in 
the job context. It is possible that tlie non- 
traditional types perceived a sore assertive stance as 
sore appropriate .when dealing with nales in a conflict 
-situation and ^secondarily in dealing with shite females 
as jjU4wrtrast to hsiaz feaales. 

In addition, the NTO respondents say have 
indicated less assertive behavior in confronting Asian 
feaale ib-workers because of their perception of the 
culturally inappropriateness of such a style. There is 
also the possibility of the scarcity of fellow A~ian 
feaales in their profession and the commensurate 
uaf asiliarity in dealing wit\ then in a non-traa^tional 
style. 

nonverbal Coaaunication 

16 contrast, the hypothesis positing more 
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assertive nonverbal behavior on the part of NTO 
respondents, e.g. closer proxeaic communication vas out 
supported. Although there vere no differences between 
the two groups that vere statistically significant, the 
standardized canonical discrininant function 
coefficients presented in Table 4 indicate a behavioral 
trend for the NT0 9 s to utilize closer proxeaic 
distancing with white sales (.246) and Asian tales 
(•164) than the T0 9 s and for the T0 9 s to display closer 
spatial interactions vith vhite females (-.364) and 
Ajlan feaales (-.190). This nonverbal behavioral trend 
does square vith the verbal assertiveness patterns of 
the MT0 9 s vith the related referents. On tha other 
hand, the lack of a statistically significant! 
difference say indicate that on a sore conscious level, 
the NT0 9 s do indeed display sore assertive behaviors 
tovards sales in social interaction but on the\ 
sub conscious l*vel associated vith noaTerbal l)4h*vi b r a 1 
patterns, they cto not differ fr^a their TO 



Magnitude of Correlations 

As explained earlier, the discrininant analysis, 
in addition to indicating the statistical significance 
of the related variables connected vith the tvo 
occupational groups, yields an overall viev of the 
aagnitude of the correlations anong the discriiinating 
variables. The resultant hierarchy of influence of the 
related variables in differentiating between the tvo 
occupational groups can then be exaained. 

As indicated in Table 4, the level of education 
of the respondents appears to be the variable 
associated vith the greatest variance betveen the NTO 
and TO /types. The pattern vhich is apparent is that a 
higher level of education is associated aore saliently 
vith those in the non-traditional professions { the 
possession of college and graduate degrees are 
associated vith the non- traditional types as indicated 
in Table 1; the lover degrees are aore often held by 
the traditional types as indicated in Table 4) . This 
relationship id logical for there are expectations of a 
higher acadeaic degree as a requirement for entry into 
many non-traditional professions such as medicine, lav. 




and university instruction. 



A 

Age of the respondents is another influential 
factor revealing the likelihood for those vho are older 
to be in non-traditional occupations, ibis finding is 
explained by the additional tine that i > usually 
required to earn aore academic degrees and the greater 
nuaber of years of vork experience that is usually 
requisite for a position in administration or 
aanagenent, 

Moreoever, it seeas that uon-traditionally 
orieAed variables appear to have an appreciable effect 
on occupational differentiations. The ethnic identity 
referent of filial piety: respect for an older brother, 
assertiveness vith vbite aales and Asian sales, and the 
masculine sex role identification variables reflect a 
salient influence in distinguishing between the MTO and 
TO types. In addition, the variables of r ejection of 
ster e otypes, the e l hj j ic identity refeyen^s or fatalism," 
obedience, and grou^ orientation, and nonverbal 
coaaunication vith a white female co-worker appear to 
have an appreciable effect, 

~ On the other band, the contribution of the 
variables of androgyny, self-control, verbal 
assertiveness vith an Asian fsaale co-worker, and 
nonverbal coaaunication vith an Asian feaale, white 
■ale, and Asian aale is relatively saall. 

It seeas, therefore, that differences along ethnic 
identity lines are aore salient in teras of filial 
piety, obedience, group orientation ,and fatalisa and 
less evident in teres of self-control. In comparison 
vith the findings of verbal assertivenss with all but 

' the Asian feaale co-workers being aore salient than 
nonverbal assertiveness vith all but the vhite feaales, 
it appears that there is less of a distinction 
regarding value orientations of controlling one's 
emotions but a greater distinction in tervs of 
behaviorally asserting oneself in, a job context. The 
factors of feminine and masculine sex role identities 
are also aore salient than the androgyny variable. It 
is possible, in this case, that the MTO 's aay perceive 
themselves as having to display a greater degree of 
masculine-associated traits to function in a non- 

• traditional occupational environment. 

The general pattern that eaerges of the NTO 
types is that they appear to reflect a combination of 
Asian and American value orientations, a aore aasculine 
sex role orientation, a lesser degree of stereotyping 
in their interracial self-perceptiotis, and a greater 
, degree of selectively assertive verbal than nonverbal 
communication posture in their occupational 
interactions. 
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Table 4 

Discriminant Functions and Discriainating 
Variables* 



High school education / 

and balov / .395 

Filial Piety -.342 

Soaa college and / 

collage degree / .341 



ige range 19-29/ .325 

r 

* 

ferbal assertlvenen with 

White aale / -.321 

/ 

/ 

Verbal assert! veness with 

Asian aale -.257 

Basculine sex role -.242 

traits applied to Self .226 

Verbal assertivene&»s vith 

White feaale -.216 

Feainine sex role .212 

Fatalist -.210 

Obedience -.198 

Group eaphasis -.146 

Age range 30-39 144 

Nonverbal asserti v^ness vith 

White feaale 121 

Androgynous jex role -.098 

Nonverbal assertiveness vith 

Asian feaale -.064 

Verbal assertive nes,i vith 

Asian feaale -.039 
Nonverbal assertiveiiess vith 
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.028 
-.027 



.016 



* A positive sign indicates an association with 
traditional occupational types, and a negative sign 
indicates an association with non- traditional 
occupational types. 



Selected statistical measures summarizing the 
success of the analysis are shown in Table 5. The 
value of the Kilk's Lambda (.715) and the associated 
chi* square statistic indicate that the discriminating 
power in the structural constraints ezanined is 
relatively snail but statistically significant. The 
probability of obtaining a chi-sguare value of 89.912 
with 21 degrees of freedon by chance is greater than 
.0000. The amount of variance existing in the varibles 
included in the analysis is given by the eigen value. 

The canonical correlation is a measure of 
association between the derived discriminant function 
and the variable defining respondents in aale dominated 
and feiale dominated occupations. This coefficient 
when squared can\ be interpreted as the proportion of 
variance in the! response groups explained by, the 
discriminating Variable. The data show that 28. a 
percent (.5332) of the variance between non-traditional, 
occupation and non- traditional occupation types is 
explained by the predictions in the analysis. By 
conventional standards of social science research, the 
explained variance in the analysis is considered large. 



Bhite male 
Self ccr*rol 

nonverbal asserti veness with 
Asian male 



Table 5 

Eigen Vector Summary and Canonical Correlation 
for the Derived Function Differentiating Between 
Non-Traditional and Traditional occupation Types 



Function 0 Function 1 



Bigen Value 
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Canonical Correlation 



.533 



Bilks Lanbda 



.715 



Chi Square 



.09. 912 



/ 



♦Degrees of Freedom - 2t 



?I. COHCLUSIOW 

It appears that in light of the initially 
identified ethnic, sexual, and -interracial factors that 
are perceived as possibly affecting attendant 
interpersonal communication patterns ql Asian American 
women, there are a relatively few who have developed 
additional strategies that arc related to their 
neahership in non-traditional, occupations. These 
* individuals appear to be older and sore highly educated 
than their traditional counterparts, furthermore, they 
demonstrate a nore integrated ethnic orientation which 
reflects a combination of the retention of some Asian 
values and an acceptance of selected Aierican values. 
Sore specifically, they appear to be questioning of 
authority and tore willing to confront uncomfortable 
situations. They do not differ „from their female 
counterparts, however, in emphasising self-control and 
the influence of the group over the individual. 

Ih addition to being androgynous, they 
evidence a more masculine sex role orientation and a 
greater rejection of stereotypes that they perceite 
whites to have of then. In conflict experiences, they 
appear to teflect situationally appropriate behatiors 
of displaying more assertive behaviors with individuals 
»■ whose sexual and/or ethnic backgrounds are associated 
with such behavior patterns— a behavior pattern which 
reflects an additional £tet o£ strategies in dealing 
with others in a multicultural setting. 

What appears to be demonstrated, furthermore, 
is not a total rejection of ethnic identification but 
rather an additive framework tf£ communication 
strategies that seems situation-specific and reflects 
the ability to adapt to a situation and a receiver 
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depending on his/her set and ethnicity. Such a 
combination of intrapersonal self-perceptions and 
related interpersonal communication behaviors reflects 
an additive rather than a replacement model of 
acculturation. Certain values and behaviors are not 
totally rejected in favor of the complete adoption of 
others bat instead are added to the individual's 
repertoire of communication behavior patterns. An 
expanded repertoire of communication styles with which 
to deal with individuals implies the ability to be 
situationally effective in dealing with others, jt 
appears, therefore, that the Asian American 
professional women in their non- traditional settings 
seem to have displayed a combination of Eastern and 
Western values and behaviors to deal situationally with 
others in a multicultural framework. 

¥11. EDUCATIONAL IHP1ICATIQNS 

The implications for educational advancement 
related to the results of this study embrace both 
internal and external parameters, on an internal, 
intra-ethnic level, it would prove useful to inform 
other Asian American women through educational modules 
on cultural awareness and value orientations in 
selected occupations about the patterns of 
intrapersonal and .interpersonal communication behavior 
that affect Asian American women and that are utilized 
by them in an occupational context. The know". edge of 
selected culturally pluralistic attitudes and behaviors 
may be useful to other Asian Americans in attempting to 
deal with their own cultural adjustment processes. 

Support for this suggested educational endeavor 
was indicated by educational researchers Bannai and 
Blinde (1981) in a survey of professional Asian women 
in California. The subjects expressed a high degree of 
agreement with the necessity of developing effective 
communication skills to help them in their pursuit of 
upward mobility within their occupational ranks. 

In addition, at the secondary and college 
levels, Asian American girls and women might be 
educated about both traditional and non- traditional 
occupational options and related appropriate 
communication strategies. Horeoever, they might also be 
encouraged to develop a more flexible communication 
repertoire by enrolling in specific communication 
courses such as public speaking and small group 
communication to enhance their knowledge of effective 
intercultural communication skills. 

There is al&o the necessity of informing the 
majority of Asian American women who are not in non- 
40 
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traditional occupations and those who are in non- 
traditional occupations but who are not as cognizant of 
the range of appropriate coaaunication behaviors of the 
options that are available to thea. The systeaatic 
conducting of asser tiveness training workshops, 
aanageaent workshops designed specifically for Asian 
Aaerican woaen would be tinely and essential to enhance 
the opportunities for those Asian Aaerican woaen who 
aspire to attain higher level occupational positions. 
The contents of these workshops designed specifically 
for Asian Aaerican woaen could integrate the 
relationship of selected value orientations and 
behavioral. strategies that are helpful in dealing with 
a variety of individuals and the ability to aanage 
social interactions with a aaxiaua degree of cultural 
sensitivity. 

Moreover, it is also essential for those who are 
non-Asian who interact with Asian Aaerican woaen and 
who are in positions to influence thea, e.g. acadeaic 
counselors, teachers, employers, to becoae aore 
sensitive to the existing cultural and societal 
variables that affect Asian Aaerican woaen in their 
efforts to gain socio-econoaic and occupational eguity. 
Intercultaral workshops that present the status of 
' Asian voaen in roles in both traditional and non- 
traditional settings would help to reduce the tendency 
of others to stereotype Asian woaen in aore narrow role 
sets* 

VIII. IHPLICATIOHS FOB FUBTHEB BESEAflCH 

This study i& unique as an initial eapirical 
investigation of the relationship between intrapersonal 
and interpersonal coaaunication patterns of Asian 
Aaerican woaen in different occupatiohal groups, its 
uniqueness, however, also reflects its liaitations. 
Although the coaplexity of the relationship among 
ethnic, sexual, and interracial coaponents of Asian 
Aaerican woaen r s identity and attendant verbal and 
nonverbal coaaunication patterns was explored, such an 
^investigation was conducted in an intra-ethnic and 
intra-sexual context and in only two regions of the 
country. What is needed for purposes of generalization 
and obiparison are additional episteaological and 
eapirical studies of related coaaunication patterns of 
Asian Aaerican aales and other related ethnic 
ainorities such as Blacks, Bispanics, and Aaerican 
Indians in other regions of the United States. 

Furtheraore, the study focused on the self-concept 
and coaaunication patterns of Asian woaen within an 
occupational context. Further research is needed to 
explore the status of Asian woaen who are not currently 
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employed and/or who light be seeking employment in 
order to ascertain their particular intrapersonal and 
interpersonal frames of reference in dealing vith 
others in a multi-cultural context. 



\ Finally, data gathered from this study included 
self-reports from Asian American women respondents 
about their perceptions and behaviors. To broaden our 
knowledge of intercultural communication, additional 
studies within natural and experimental settings are 
needed to gain a more comprehensive view of the 
intercultural network of attitudes and behaviors that 
exist in the American society. Such an overview might 
also yield appropriate strategies for managing one's 
cultural and occupational adjustment in a culturally 
pluralistic framework. 
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BEST COPT AVAILABLE 

^Appendix V A 

Sampling Breakdown of Respondents According to 
Occupation, Ethnicity, 
and Hativity 



Ethnicity/Nativity Occupation 

Non -Traditional' Traditional 
Nuiber Percent * Number Percent 



Chinese Asian born 


17 


5.9 


17 


5.9 


Chinese O.s. born 


18 


6. 3 


18 


6.3 


Japanese Asian born 


18 


6.3 


\a 


6. 3 


Japanese O.S. born 


20 

■ 


6.3 


18 


6.3 


Korean Asian born 


21 


7.3 


25 


8.7 


Korean O.S. born 


12 


4.2 , 


12 


4.2 


Pilipino Asian born 


17 


5.9 


19 


6.6 


Pilipino O.S. born 


10 


. 3.5 


27 


9.4 
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B. Letter of Appeal to Respondents 

American * 

x Urtivtisit v : . 7 

T School of Communtcaiion 

Dear friend. 

The condition of Asian Americans is characterized by a distinct lack of accurate 
information about Asian women in particular. Such insufficient data have promoted 
ignorance, myths, and fallacies about the status of Asian women— distorted views which 
are held by non-Asians, Asian. men, and even Asian women themselves*. Furthermore, this 
lack of empirical data has oftentimes deprived Asian women of community based services 
that oould have been funded by private and federal organisations. 

In an attempt to provide some of these sorely needed facts about the status of 
Asian American women, we have applied for a grant from the Department of Health, 
Education* and Welfare to eonduct a study of Asian women like yourself who are in 
various occupations in the San Francisco-Bay area. 

A sample of individuals who hate agreed to participate in the study, including 
some who have recommended your participation include: 

1. , 3. 

2. 

Tour voluntary participation in the study will make a significant contribution to . 
the compilation of empirical information about cultural and social factors that are 
related to the occupational status and acculturation of Asian women. 
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Results of the study can be used for (X) information sharing among Asian 
women, Asian men, and non-Asians, (2) proposals for funding future eonnunlty 
based services for Asians, (3) leadership training workshops for Asian vonen 
who wish to advance in their careers, and (k) affirmative action programs in 
organisations which .employ Asian women, 

V9 if h0 ?^ h S yOU w i u ,* llov « 8 to include your name in our initial sampling 
e wiU then randomly select individuals . to participate in a eingls 
^ifC^ !f 5 ^°? f? r approximately half an hour. All information that vou provide 
will be itopt .strictly confidential . ■ e 



by 



Please complete the attached checklist and return the information to us 



We will also be happy to send vou a copy of the results of the study. 
Thank you for your cooperation! 

Cordially, 

ISlZl JT inc iT I#n ?? • P 5* D * • Jotnn6 s * T*»«fchi t Ph.D. 

contributor, University of Kansas co-principal researcher 

„ ^ ^ San Francisco contact 

Esther N. Chow, Ph.D., co-principal 

researcher, American University 30 Crestline Drive, San 

Toung y. Kim, Ph.D., contributor rrancieco.*131 tel. AW 

Governors State University 



/ 

/ 



6« Mam of the organisation where you are employed! / 

7. Marital status 

□single IZ) separated/divorced child (ran) 

Ooarried Qvidowed a yea 

8. Plaaaa check one appropriate box indicating your age range i c,n0 

P19anfl beta* Q35 to 39 QSS to 59 

O20 to 24 Q40 to 44 060 to 64 

Q 25 *> 29 045 to 49 c^65 and over 
030 to 34 050 to 54 
mease list on the back of the checklists (1) nana (2) occupation (3) nailing 
address/phone number of other Asian American working women who you think night be 
able to participate in our study 

Z understand that the information which I provided in this form will be used only 
to determine possible participants in the study on Asian American working women. 
The researchers will keep the information confidential to avoid disclosure of any 
personal information. Zf Z have provided names of other individuals , the researchers 
have ay permission to use my name in contacting these individuals. 
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Date t Signed 1 

•Please return this questionnaire in the enclosed , stamped , self-addressed envel/opm 
tot Dr. Joanne S. tfamauchi a Dr. Esther N. Chow, School of Communication, 
American University » Washington, D.C. 20016 b y 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! We will contact you in the 
near future about further participation in this study. 
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Office Address* 



Address* 



C. Respondents' Checklist 
ASIAN AMERICAN WOMEN'S STUDY CHECKLIST 



Cods for project 
purpose only 



Tel. 



(city) 



Tel. 



(city) 



1. Plesse cheek one appropriate box indicating your ethnic backgrounds 

tD Chinese American O Korean American 

aPilipino American ED Other (pleas* specify) 

OJapanese American " 

2. Please cheek one appropriate boxt " 

Q immigrated to the United States t year of immigration 

□born in the. United States 

J,. Place of birth i 



Code for project 
purpose only 



(please indicate city, town, province, country) 



4. Occupation (job title) 

5. Are you in a managerial position? Yes 



No 
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D. -Asian American Ethnic Identity Questionnaire 

t V 

Listed below ar* a number of statements about which people often have different opinions. 
Please read each statement carefully, then circle the letter that indicates the extent to 
which you apree' or disagree with it. Answer every statement, even if you have to ruess 
at some. There is no rirht or wronr answer. 

Stronrly Stronpl 
Arree Afxee decided flisaeree Disai.-r* 

1. I'bedience tc authority is an important ' 
virtue children should learn SA * u 0 .aw 

2. Cne should never express ar.r • even when one 
has a reason for doih- so A U u ~b 

3. A person she ».ld net feel bound to fellow the 
decisions of rrouns to which he/she belongs if 
these, decisions are not in accord with his/her 

. private preferences 3a V 1 

4. A rood child is an obedient child A I . D SL» 

5. It is all rirht for personal denires to core 
before duty to .cr.e's family SA A U D 5D 

4 



6, A person should hide his/her ^eelinrs in some 
' thinrs, even though people may hurt him/her 

without their knowin.- * Sa A U D 

?. An older brcVner's decision is to be 
' resoected more than that, cf a youn.-er one.... ai\ A I' D 

£. A peroon car. learn better striking out on his/ 

her own than by following the advice of others Sfc A I 'J Su 
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9 # It is import art for children to respect 

authority. • a* 

10. Feople ourht zo cay more attention to new ideas, 
even if they against the traditional way 

of life...... r Sk 

11. Cne should t>e spontaneous and c .sual with 

people t Sk 

12. It is all rirht for children to question 

th« decisions of their parents Sk 

13 • It is best to avoid places where a person 

is not totally welcome SA 

lb. >«i % person is born, the success he/she 

is <-oinr to have i& already in the cards S» 

\5. One can never let oneself dovm without letting 
^-^the^finily down at the same tirr.3...^.. •••••• S\ 

l(* It is the duty of the eldest son to take care 
of his parents in their old are 

I?. When in nee* of aid, it is be«?t to reiy 

mainly on one 1 :* relatives, L\ 
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L. Bon i*x RoU- Inventory 

• * y 

Heaso indicate on the followinr questionnaire hov; descriptive each personalis 
characteristic is of you, itead each characteristic, read ever the scale, and rate 
each adjective by placinr a 1-7 in the space provided dependinc on how true that 
adjective is of you. 

Rate each characteristic usinr this scale: 



1 2 3 

*icver or usually often 

alnost not \ net 

\ pever true tme % true" 



4 

an often 
true 

as untrue 



5 

Qfter, 
true 



■ 6 
usually 
true 



always or 
• almost 
always true 



1. srtf-reliart 

✓ 

2. yielding 

3. helpful 

4. defends own beliefs 
5« cheerful 

6. roody 

?• Independent 

ft. shy 




21. reliable 

22. analytical 

23. sympathetic 

24. jealous 

25. has leadership 
abilities 

26. sensitive to the 
needs of others 

27. truthful 



41. warn 

42. solemn 



43. willing to 
take a stand 



4*. tender 

45. JViendly 

46. aggressive 

47. pullible 
46. inefficient 



9. conscientious 

10. athletic 

11. affectionate 
12 • theatrical 
13 • assertive 

14. can be flattered 

15. happy 

1*. stronr personality 
1?. v loyal 

16. unpredictable 

19. forceful 

20. feminine 



2fl. willing to 
take risks 

29. understanding 

30. secretive 

31* makes decisions 
easily 

32. compassionate 

33* sincere 

34. self-sufficient 

35« earer to soothe 

3c . conceited 

yy. dominant 

38. noft-spc/en 

39. likable 
40* masculine 



49. acts as a 
leader 

50. childlike 

51. adaptable 

$2. individualistic 

53. does not use 
harsh language 

54. unsystematic 

55. competitive 

56. lo\ l es children 

57. tactful 

56 . ambitious A 

59. rentle 

60. conventional 
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F. Interracial Identity Interview Questions 



6 What do you think are -one common traits/adjectives that Caucasians use to Ascribe 
(SPECIF* ASIAN CROUP) women? ( IF NOME ARE INDICATED, S&P TO QUESTION i 13 ) 



7._ 

2. — — 8 '— 

3. " . 9... 

k - 

5. U * - 

6. . - 



9. Which, if any., of the traits do you think a ? p*y to you as a (SPECIFY ASIAN 

GROUP) vcwan? (CIRCUS NUMBERS OF TRAITS INDICATE!* IN QUESTION * 8 ) 



(IF NONE ARE INDICATED) Please explain: 
( 00 TO QUESTION » 13) 
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\j. Do you think thu^f'y of tho traits 
on your job? 

a. (IF YES ) V/hich specific ones apply? 

Trait How 5 t worked 



1. 
2. 

V 
4. 

?. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 



you nentionea nave worked to your advantage 

yes »...t... \ 

no 



With whom? 
( sup. /coll. /sub. /clients) 



h..^ IF NO) Please explain: 
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G. Referent-Specific Assert Weness Questions 

c. If & whit£ r. i : cc-Wftricer is blatantly unfair, uo you find it difficult to say 
somethinr about it to him? ( SHTH CARD t 3) 

Almost Always or Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never or Rarely 

o 1231* 

d. Would you please tell me what you might say to hin and please place these firures 
on this sheet of paper to represent you and hin? ( GIVE RESPONDEAT SECOKD SET OF 
FIGURES AID SHEET OF PAPER. AFTER RESWNDSJT RETURNS SHEET, DRAW A LINE BSTWEF; 
WE KECKS OF n CURES AKD PLACE FATERIALS A'./AY FnOK RESPONDENTS VIEW J. 
Inch. 



e. If an Asian Ocalft CQ-WQrkcsr is blatantly unfair, do you find it difficult to say 
sonethinr about it" to hor? ( SHa; CARD i 3) 

Almost Always or Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never or Rarely 

0 1 2 3 ^ 
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/ 



No. 

Inch. 



f. Would you please tell r»e what you irlrht sa.v to her and/please place these firures 
on this sheet of paper to represent you ar.J her?. ( JGLVZ RESPONDED TKlhD SET OF 
FIGURES AND SHEET OF PAPER. ArTEH RESPGi DLNT RETU^uNS SHEET, DRA\.' A LINE BETWEEN 
THE NECKS CF FIGURES AlID PLACE MATERIALS AWAY FR<fc RESPCfJDBiT'S VIEW). 



No. 
Inch. 



T 



If an Asian f^g ^ co-worker is blatantly unfair, do you find it difficult to say 
something about it to him? ( SHO.' CARD f 3 ) 

Almost Always or Always Usually Sometines Seldom Never or Rarely 
0 12 *" 

h. Would you please t .ll me what you mirht ^ay^«'hi^anT please place these fi cures 
on this sheet of paper to represent" you and him? ( GIVE RESPONDENT FOURTH SET OF 
FIGURES AND SHEET OF PAFER. AFTER RESPONDENT RETURNS SHEET, DRAU A LINE BETWEEN 
THE NECKS CF FIGURES AND PLACE FATERIALS AV.V.Y FROM RESPONDENT'S VIA.'). 



\ 
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The » I. Interviewers' Pledge of Confidentiality 

American ! 

^ University 

f~ School of Communication 



ASIAN AMERICAN WREN'S RESEARCH PROJECT 



We, the undersigned, do hereby apree to protect the privacy of the interview 
participants and to promote the confidential treatment of collected information. We, 
therefore, pledge that we will not reveal any information publically and privately 
that is gathered from the interview sessions. 



., Ph.D., 



Joanne S. Yamauchi. 



Coordinator 




Genny Lim, Research Associate 
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Ruth Chan, Research Associate 

Barbara A* Librero, Research Associate 
Junp Eun JWn, Research Associate 





enniffcr Fukuba, Research Associate 



£L 



' Choon mi* Chun?. Research Associate 

/ 

/{AHOj fltyjhfe, lathes. TwriS 

Kancy /yung £ook Lee Lim, Research Associate 



Miyo Tatsumi, Research Associate 



Kila VaLnores, Research Associate 



Marianna Lee, Research Associate 



Mi YoungTOdell, Research Associate 
Michelle Shih, Research Associate 



Massachusetts & Nebraska Avenues. N.W., Washington. D C. 20016 686-2055 



Notification of Confidentiality to Respondent 



THANK YOU FOR, YpilL MRTICIfrTIOM IN THE INTEWftEH 

If there are Buy questions that you do not wish 
to answer or if at aity timejfou wish to end the 
interview session, please feel free to do so. 
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\aliaatioii or tht Asiat; American rthi.ic luL;*tifcy 

Cut £t icrrairt- 



In the i.ioc<so of uctprsitixi-q tin content validity 
ot the A*iar- ;»rf cican StJric Id^itity C «cst ioi>;.airc 9 
selected from the Ithx.ic lutittity yUt^t iol tairt 

devised iy 4 v t di ucj # et al. that itiltctcu the live 
dimciiFioi.ij o r * thriio id^itity, t. q., fatcili^.r, ^.tlf- 
ODtrol, ii: ad-iticr. to ctltr s ta t^iuer.t £ , 

iamiii istfc r^ to i Act of tvclv* l:< jcMrdtnt "jujqts 
rc rrest lit iruj tlf icur A^iar q tc in ci 11 ese , JuFdi.eFi-, 
-orcin, ^iLi pi i:c - -an 1 Caucasian An*_r j.cc1i;d in 
*ashinqtor # i:,^, 1 jUviqcs veic dUfc to identify 5C 
^tatoat'ktn uhicl th^v thcucrht fctr<t typically Asian, 
tvpicillv ft Ci-.-i icar. # or n Ut- 1 ral ncicativt, of 
utKr valu* crier tat ion. pick ti:i Hit of value 

ta ttr 4 to t .t ^ sultcte.l by the iu^qc-., seventeen it<jrs w-re 
finally chosen which Leiltctc-d tf.t ai5!ti»£iiors cf 

•thi.io identify: (1) obtjiencc to authority, (2) 
/atalisp, (3) ^: H-ucnti cl , (*0 i^lial *i*r»ty, and (3) 
^roup oa t ut a tier* . I he ttvtnttt i. it^nr wort j=uhdivictd 
iceordi to tl i u reflection ot the fivfc- ci«.cn.\»icr.s c* 
ethnic i.or.tity as teller: 




i'Ltvlit-nc 4 t o/ 
Critici^:; or 
u t ho t i t y 



1 1 e die net to aether it y 
chi 1<: itr. si. cula learn* 



a qecu chilu 13 ar. cifdit-.rt 
chi lo . 



c 



1* if important for 

ciilaici. to L'^sptct a i:tnor it v . 



"it dlisc/ 

"n vii cr i.t al 

Jhane 



10. 



t topic ouqht to pay 
i» c t e a t ten t io r. n c n<- * 



idcafr, tVir l: t:,ev qc 
aqa*i. tt t K trauitiorei 
way ot 1 i ic • 



1j. it i;: Lt-£,t to avoid places 
»Ik.lc a person is not 
total i v wulcjst; . 



14. wlcr. a person is tcrr, 

the ^UCCCwiS hc/3h'€ io 

<cirj tc hav- i^ already 
ii. th* cards. 
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Jclf-curjttol/^pcistaiiviit v 2. en* utculJ uuvoi: 

oxprtts anqer ^vtrj when 
crc ras a reason for 

JC11.G so. 



(• A persci shoal j hide his/uKji 
fetliiqs in i>or»e tlif;qr., 
tver tfouah Ptoi^le mav uUit 
1. 1 in/1 ti vi thout their 
\iiCkirq* 

11. CJ.*, he apcKtar.cOU^ 

a! c? casual kith pecrJe. 



Z Luivi* 1 ua 1/GLCur 



a pttiCi. ohou 1.1 net 
i>tl leui.a to follow the 
utcisicrs ci groups tt 
* hich tt/sht Loicrqs if 
t;.fc£i: Ov-cisions art? rot 
iL accord with his/her 
ti v* tt crer* re nces. 



it u all i i iht for 
K < i serai i^siLt-5 tc 
cor. t ttfur€ UJty to 
crt't iari ly. 



\ pcLtci. car lcati 
h.ttet ttrikinj cut or 
*is/i;ti own thai, tv 
toileting ti.;. a^vic^ 
othcU. 



IS. ore coi. :evpi let cnuicii 
aoVi. without itttirq the- 
uinily uewn at the f-.u? 
tiu. 



a her ii r.fea c aid , it 
u test to l e i y u a i n I v oh 
wiit 1 £ lc la tives. 



rilial ?it-ty !• \u cxccl brother's 

decision is tc dc 
rti-pf-t tt€u col t than * hat 
c; a vcunor ore. 

1*. it i*i ail riqht for clil.itci. 
tc cuts t ion tic decision-, 
of thtii patents. 
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1(. it is the duty of tr.t 
eldest lou tu take cart 
ot parents ir th<-ir 

j 1 u act. 

i art liermoie, the revti.ttcr iters veru fldCt*d iu a 
random oraer tc avoid ordtr hias. Tc avoid the lias cf 
uirect ionalit v, ti^ stateronts icu disc wordt.1 in such 
a way that son** ntatoments reflected ar Asian 
orientation ar^ cth^r inuicated ai Anerican 
oriel* ta ti ou , ^.q. "Cfcediencc to authcrity i^ dr. 
irpcrtant virtue that childrer ^rculj icdrn n un -juc^d 
at. toiiiq .uori typically Jsian ii< orientation; "one 
should be note ^pentaneous ar.e casual vith (.^cult" vas 
rated as a tore typically American value. 'Ihe 
fraa^wcik or lik-it ^caie was utili2tc with a rarqc- of 
rat.ir.qs iron ,i ;;trcnjiy acrte? 1 ', "Aqrtc", "Una^d-lcd" , 
"Disaqree-", a r ' "Stronqiy Disaqre-e. 11 ^;ee Appendix '.): 
Asian Am^iicar. Iti.i.ic loer.tity Cuc^tictttdire) 

lit d(i*!it ioi: to tLo uctcrcina ticn cf the content 
Vdliiity o: Me Fc^le, ^itse-qicr.t attenrts vere naif to 
aisccrtur. th^ (jcriLtruct Vdliaity of the Asian AneticdL 
rt^r.ic identity vuei>t i our. dire U*IIC) • lo dtttTiinc 
the cor.otruct validity of an instrua* :.t , it it 
£"?cessary to ir vc? t iqa t r -» tha degree tc which the test 
itfif.-; correlate vith additional variables ti.at s!:cul^ 
Msitivciv r(rldttjd (KetlinoeL, 1973) • 

An applicition jf factor analyses and rreaKccvr 
analyses utili^iri, t'.i€ sevorte^r seal* ite&s lid ret 
yield a &>iqi.i *ii-tr>t ivir. force ir^rt ot the vaiut clu.ct~t£ 
that were iivrtiticd criqirallv IV t i: c set cf 
iudepenuurt -juices. Consequently , a multiple 
clacsif icdt ior aralysis was uffU tc aralyzc tie 
relation ottvfon <-ach of the ; fcvci.t€ct it^ais with the 
variables ol jl) rativitv: utetnec tie respond* r.t i- e 
;.:»ian I jrh cr ).~. burn, (?) social association: thj 
echricity of the individuals vith whon the L^upondent 
a^scciateb or a social Id5i5, (3) the ethnicity ci the 
hjsbdii of iMiiicf. reiiporMieiits, aid (<J) qeneLaticn: 
fits 4 -, coi . , cr ti.ird. Ticvicu* research on 
dccul tur^t ior ir iicdtes tfrat it if reasonable tc expect 
ii. inJiviiUrii vith a strcr.q ret*;.tic:, cf Asian valuer 
to l<-lor.q to an earlier cenerdticr, te ved prcbatlv tc 
an Asia:, spouse # to be Aliun ton. iistead of /lericar 
lorr # and to j.SL-ccidtc with ircre Asiarf than noh-Afians 
in social activities. 

7hiif» # t l c seventeen itFTr vt.ee ccn^ared to each of 
the r our previously defiled variatlcb. in liqht cf the 
exploratory nature oi the study, tiie ctitorioL of 
ait ?ctior.dl fit was utilized to select only those scale 
iteri* with ^ccrfs in the rase cirecticr as sec res of 
the comparicci! variables, latle 7 illustrates tte 
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comparison of unadjusted utviation lean respondent 
scores 01 the fihllQ itens and rativit>. Ihe c^pariscn 
of loan score £ and qeneration of re&pcndents is 
rcrortea, ir .nil* 8* Tafcle'S ccrtairs the corpaiisor, 
of lean scores or, the A A r I C and t v <= social d^bociatior 
or rcspordei.tf. in Table 10, *U tusianJ f fi ethnicity 
of Barritvi respondents xi coaijartu wi 1 1 AAEIv> scores, 
finally, Tall* 11 charts tht suBirary ct all of the 
directional iitr o£ the PP.L1Q Fear secies *itr these of 
the four coa^aLison varxallt'S. 

Consequt lit Iv, the fcllc^ir^ ctattseKts ure tnen 
^eltct«ei and identified as valiu empirical xefcrer.ts cf 
tue theoretical censtructs re^ichtntcu ir. the five ' 
value or* *vtd tior.s that vtto indicated as tcadxt icnally 
adhered to by the four ciajoi *siar exctps ct Cltiiesc, 
Japanese, Kjlmls, and Pilipiioi.-. 



^td tt.Kl^ t.t 

1. C;u- should revtr express 
angtL *hei cie Has a 
liascr. for Icir.n so. 

?. A qood clii 1 1 is un 
cbvlidit chil ] . 



3. A;* oli<. r I tothor *s 
decisxon ir tc It? 
inspected ror^ than 
that of, a your.q^r one. 

It best tc avoid 
rlacfcs vh^rt- a ptLSon 
is not totrillv vjlcone. 

c ,. Cr.o ca. r i nrvvt^-lct cnv.se It 
down '* i th JJX t tmq the 
M^ilv dTVr 'it tne sarrt 
ti rro 



Value CL i ei v tat icL 

1. cclf -control 
vs. &rcctdnlotv 



^. chcdio.u:c to 
authority vs. 

ttfit ion inq of 
act tcrit v 

3. filial pitty 
vs . persona 1 
orientation 



fatalisL v,;. 
ccn t icl cvtr t he 
e n v i ron f Qcu t , e vent s 

e;. irdividjal vr. 

q COUP 



\ 
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Corparii>on o: (inadjusttJ Duviaticr. v cdr Sco: t ^ cr* tic Asiii. 
An^-ricdri Lthr.ic Identity ^ejtij:ii,,uu (*AniC) aLd nativity cf 

Iv* stencil r f 
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UJiJ^rlirn! WTl^) Iter ir.Jicater positive, J itt-c t ioi.al fit 
with Asian £ cl i; nativitv. 
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Table 7 

w'oirc^rison of "naujusteu Ccviatijc X*aL Scores on the Ai,xd:i 
An>?xxcan rthric Identity Cu^stici: raire (AAEI>)) ard Generation 
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Cosupa riooi. of nr. iciusteu Cevidtior. Kcar Gcoies jij AAIIC ana 
jocial Associatioi. ci m i: {►crdt j iitr* 
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^oaparisot. ot 'Inacl-justtL: Zcvidtici **ai Scon-.s or the AiUdi. 
Ajietican Lthi ic ?ucotioni.aire ( A a r I C ) ar,J Ethtieity of iuii.ua* 
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Table 10 

cODpoaito Ccpiiifcns o: U.al -jut t€u Lcviaticn A ,s^r. Scort.. or. tic 
Aoiai. AU'iica:, rtM.u Uti.tity ^U'-sti ci :.iirt (A A I H ) .it!. Jutivi'v , 
Jentrat ioj , r tir.icity of l:usbaiu ( ar^ lea*;. /^ccidt ion* 
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Figure It HISTOGRAM FOR GROUP 1 MALE DOMINATED OCCUPATION- TYPES 
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GROUP CENTROIDS 1 . 

Figure Is HISTOGRAM FOR GROUP 2 FEMALE DOMINATED OCCUPATION TYPES 
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